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In order to comprehend justly the remarkable 
ascendancy which Prussia has attained in Ger- 
many, we must briefly review the rise and progress 
of that powerful and intelligent monarchy. 

Down to the beginning of the 13th century 
nearly all Northern Germany was inhabited by 
idolators or heathens. The Teutonic knights who 
went forth about that time with sword and halberd, 
with crucifix and missal, resolved to convert the 
infidels who occupied the heaths, marshes, and 
lowlands which extend for about one hundred 
miles inland from the whole south coast of the 
Baltic. Those warlike missionaries were rarely 
successful in converting the heathens to the Romish 
ceremonies and doctrines ; but they were triumph- 
ant in exterminating or expelling the inhabitants, 
in whose place a Germanic race was substituted. 
As vassals of Poland, the knights became the pos- 
sessors and despots of this country until the year 
1466; when, after a long rebellious war against 
the King of Poland, they were expelled from 
Polish Prussia. 

About fifty years before this period the Emperor 
Sigismund, then King of Bohemia, sold the March 
of Brandenburgh to Frederick of Hohenzollern, 
Burgraf, or Lord Provost, of Nuremberg; Sigis- 
mund reserving to himself the right to repurchase 
the March for the same sum, namely, 400,000 
florins, or about £100,000 of our present money, 
which he received from the Burgraf. 

The Margravate of Brandenburgh became, 
about the same time, one of the seven Electorates. 
The history of Prussia, as a power among the na- 
tions of Europe, is brief in regard to time—not 
so with respect to the number of her exploits. 
Frederick of Hohenzollern died about the year 
1440, John, the son of Frederick, abdicated in 
favour of his brother, Frederick Eisen Zahne 
(Iron Teeth), who died in 1464; and the latter was 
succeeded by his brother, Albert the Achilles, in 
1471, who abdicated in 1476 in favour of his 
brother John, called the Cicero; and his son 
Joachim I., called the Nestor, ruled until 1535, 
when he is said to have been poisoned by a Jew. 
His son, Joachim I1., succeeded as Margraf and 
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Elector; he died in 1571. Albert, a younger son of 
the House of Brandenburgh, had become a Teutonic 
knight, and was the last commander of the Order. 
In 1525 he cast off the Teutonic habit, embraced 
Lutheranism, and, under the vassalage of Poland, 
became Duke of East Prussia. He founded the 
University of Konigsberg in 1544. John George 
succeeded his father in 1571, and in 1594, four 
years before his death, the dukedom of East 
Prussia was, by inheritance from Albert the Teu- 
ton, vested in the family of Hohenzollern. His 
successor, Joachim Frederick, died in 1608 ; and 
we find his son formally declared and acknow- 
ledged as Elector of Brandenburgh and Duke of 
Prussia. He acquired also cession of a part of 
the Duchy of Cleves and Juliers, before he died, 
1619. Under his successor, George William, the 
Thirty Years’ War devastated all his territorities. 
He died in 1640, and was succeeded by the Great 
Elector, as he was called, Frederick William. 
This prince acquired the bishopric and principality 
of Minden in 1648; and in 1657 he compelled 
the King of Poland to relinquish his right over 
Prussia as a fief. He died in 1688; and his son, 
Frederick IIT. of Brandenburgh, convened his 
states iu 1701, and crowned himself and his con- 
sort as the first king and queen of Prussia. The 
number of his subjects at this period did not 
exceed 1,000,000. 

The Emperor acknowledged the title of the King 
of Prussia, on condition that the King of Prussia 
should never separate from the empire the pro- 
vinces of his dominions which were then comprised 
in the Electorate—that he should demand uo 
royal honour in the Emperor's presence, aud as- 
sume no other dignity than as Elector of Branden- 
burgh, except in the King’s own territories—that 
he should cede the circle of Schwibus—that the 
Emperor, in writing him, should not give the title 
of King, but merely of Royal Dilection ;* aud that 
the Elector should maintain, at his own expense, 
6000 men in Italy, to aid the Emperor. 
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322 THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
Elector’s ministers at Vienna were, however, to be 
honoured in the same way as those of other 
crowned sovereigns. Frederick I. faithfully per- 
formed his engagements to the Emperor ; he seized 
on the principalities of Neufchatel and Valencia, 
and purchased Tecklenburg in 1707, and in 1712 
he added the principality of Meurs to his king- 
dom. He was succeeded in 1713, the year of the 
treaty of Utrecht, by Frederick William, a man 
of coarse manners, boorish habits and cruel dispo- 
sition. He, however, created an army which after- 
wards made Prussia formidable; and as his do- 
minions enjoyed peace during his reign of twenty- 
seven years, agriculture, and even commerce, 
flourished. 

In 1740, he was succeeded by Frederick IL., 
called in history the Great. The whole popula- 
tion at this period did not exceed 2,550,000 souls. 
Frederick conquered Silesia from Austria; and, 
during his reign, added Fast Prussia and the 
flourishing city of Dantzig, as his portion of the 
iniquitous spoliation of Poland. 

At his death, in 1786, the total population is 
estimated at not less than 6,945,562 inhabitants. 
Another estimate reduces the number to 6,000,000, 
By his conquests he added an area of at least half 
luis former territories to his dominions. 

There is not in the aunals of Prussia any really 
yreat event until after the accession of Frederick 
I]., in 1740. It is chiefly to this sovereign that 
the kingdom owes her power and historical fame. 
Those who examine the deeds and character of 
this remarkable personage must arrive at the con- 
clusion that all accounts of him have been ex- 


aggerated. No monarch has been more eulogised 
—wuone more censured. An impartial life of 


I’rederick II. has not been written. Extravagant 
praise elevates him to a level with the greatest 
philosophers, and ranks him among the wisest of 
sovereigns. Others on the continent of Europe, 
and some men of eminence in England, have 
denounced bim as the worst of tyrants. Let us 
take the leading facts of his life. 

His youth and early manhood were subjected to 
the brutality of a savage father, who was with 
difficulty, and only by the intercession of a 
wightier crowned head, prevented from executing 
his son, whom he, however, confined in a prison ; 
and whose generous companion, De Katts, he 
hanged close to the window of the cell in which 
Frederick was confined. The latter was forcibly 
compelled to witness his execution—not for any 
crime, but for being the friend of the Crown 
Prince. 

At the age of seven his education commenced ; 
and from that time, and also during his adversity, 
Frederick was remarkably assiduous in his studies, 
in philosophical inquiries, and in mastering the 
sciences. His relaxation was music and poetry. 
He was early taught French, for which he always 
retained the strongest predilection ; and he spoke 
that language more fluently than German, which 
he detested. In order to escape from the anger 
and chastisement of his father, who forbade him 
to read French, and who burnt his music-books 


‘own family to interfere with his policy. 
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and flute, he read by stealth during whole nights, 
and he resorted to solitudes to enjoy music. At 
this period his verbal and written aspirations were 
generous; his sentiments breathed a love of 
liberty, a yearning for the civilisation and happi- 
ness of mankind, and a fraternity with historians, 
poets, mathematicians and philosophers. He was 
under social obligations to a private family—the 
Wrechs ; though poor, they reduced their means 
to increase his comfort. Probably his most happy 
hours were passed within their humble abode, 
when he was, by favour of his gaoler, allowed se- 
cretly for a few hours to leave his prison. He is ° 
accused of cold ingratitude to the Wrechs ; and it 
is recorded that the most he did was not to oppress 
as well as neglect them. Jf the accusation be 
true, the family of the Wrechs were far more to 
be envied than the king. He has been defended 
by casuists, who declared that those who even re- 
lieved the son of the king when punished by the 
sovereign, were disobedient subjects; that by 
showing gratitude to the Wrechs, Frederick would 
offer a bad example—a temptation to others of his 
This is a 
heartless apology. The Prince Regent of England 
may have heard it, and found it convenient; for he 
was probably the most ungrateful of mankind, as 
a sovereign, to those whom he ruined as a prince. 
George LV. was profligate; Frederick was not. 
It has been aflirmed that the latter was not un- 
grateful to the Wrechs ; but that he would never 
elevate any of his former friends, or any one 
whatever, excepting on account of appropriate 
abilities for official or military duties. If this 
were true, it does not justify him in other acts— 
in his injustice to those who served him ably and 
faithfully in his wars, and whom he dismissed un- 
rewarded, and degraded in rank, for no other 
reason than that they did not, or that he suspected 
they did not, belong to noble families. He is ac- 
cused of having dismissed and degraded them 
by the contemptuous epithet, ‘* Vous étes roturier.” 

His father compelled him to marry Elizabeth 
Christina, daughter of the Duke of Brunswick. 
He entertained the utmost aversion for her. ‘This 
is supposed to be one cause of his father compel- 
ling him to marry her. He never cohabited with 
her; but the marriage necessarily required an es 
tablishment, and the castle of Rheinsberg was as- 
signed to them. The celebrated Algarotti, Biel- 
feldt, Chasot, Jaudun, his former tutor, Kaiserlin, 
the scientific Malpertius and Suhm were his visi 
tors and companions. He lived with them in 
epicureap retirement; but they do not seem to 
have penetrated into his real character. Baron 
Bielfeldt in his letters says:—‘t The day passes 
away tranquilly, yet animated with the pleasures 
that flatter reasonable minds—food for kings, wine 
for gods, music for angels, charming walks in 
woods and gardens, excursions on the water; then 
the study of letters and fine arts, animated and 
agreeable conversation.” Poelnitz writes:—‘‘ Hs 


actions and demeanour indicate that his reign will 
probably be one of those pacific and moderate ones 
which gain the hearts of their people, and m™ 
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which consists the true glory of kings.” The in- 
scription over the gate of Rheinsberg was— 
« Frederico tranquillitatem petenti.” 

Frederick, on succeeding to the throne, became 
the active sovereign. A life of literary and scien- 





tific study was suddenly changed into severe and 
laborious official duties, and to a system of strict 
and unrelenting military discipline. His father 
left him an army of 76,000 of the best equipped 
and disciplined troops in Europe—the cavalry ex- 
cepted—and a treasure of 7,400,000 crowns. He 
soon rendered his cavalry as etlicient as his in- 
fautry, aud he increased his army by fiftecn new 
battalions. Taking into consideration the power 
of Austria, Russia, and France, his wars were the 
most desperate, the most skilfully conducted, and 
the most successful on record. Those wars have 
given him in history the surname of Great. If suc- 
cessful wars deserve the distinction of ‘* Great,” its 
honours were certainly earned by Frederick. It 
is remarkable that history does not add that dig- 
nity to pacific sovereigns—that it has been re- 
stricted to the destroyers, and withheld from the 
benefactors of mankind. Briefly, to be historically 
great, it is first necessary to massacre armies and 
despoil nations. Unfortunately, most historians 
have been abject flatterers. Few of them have 
written as philosophers, and in the spirit of truth 
and independence. 

The invasion by Frederick of the Austrian do- 
minions was unprovoked, unjust, and wicked. He 
was, after an unsparing profusion of blood and 
rapine, triumphant; and he added Silesia to his 
territories. He projected with Catherine the 
partition of Poland, which she initiated, and he 


forced Joseph II. to partake of the spoliation in | 
cultivators still continued to be serfs attached to 


order to sanction the crime and guarantee the 
territorial division. 


During war he is accused of 


having secretly coined 15,000,000 of ducats of 


money, debased with one-third alloy. The Turks. 


have long practised, and Austria has not consi- 
dered it immoral to follow the example of depreci- 
ating the currency; but they have enforced its 
circulation only among their respective subjects. 
Frederick, through the agency of a Jew banker, 
paid it at the rate of pure money for all useful 
and necessary articles which could be procured 
from the Poles for the support of his army. This 
fraudulent deception is not easily denied; for it is 
asserted and not contradicted, that the Empress 
Catherine interfered and the cheat was discovered. 
These are facts and not exaggerations. They 
were the personal, and political, and military acts 
of Frederick II. 

Peace was established after his seizure, and 
the cession to him of Silesia in 1742, and se- 
condly after the close of the Seven Years’ War, and 
the general peace of Europe in 1763. Although 
there was tranquillity within his new and old do- 
tuinions, there was no leisure for a king who would 
govern alone, who was strong and absolute in his 
will, who allowed no other within his rule to ori- 
ginate any public, almost any local act. The 


poverty, not of the sovereign, but of the 
Provinces; the misery to which all classes had 
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been reduced by the expense and other calamities 
of war; the destitution consequent on abandoned 
agriculture, and, except partially of the trade of 
the Baltic ports, the ruined state of commerce 
—all required his immediate and decisive efforts. 
Frederick had proved himself a great military 
commander, a successful conqueror, and a skilful 
negotiator. There still remained a greater work 
than all these to accomplish —that of setting his 
kingdom during peace in order. Indefatigable in 
all that he ever designed and commenced, Fred- 
erick thoroughly accomplished this difficult yet 
magnificent undertaking. The peace of fourteen 
years, from 1742 to the commencement of the 
Seven Years’ War in 1756, and a peace scarcely in- 
terrupted for twenty-three years from the day of 
the treaty of Hubertsburg in 1763, to his death 
in 1786, enabled Frederick to raise his king- 
dom to a state of great prosperity and power. 
When the subject of the general poverty of the 
landlords, and the want of means to cultivate the 
soil, were fully ascertained, he laid it down as a 
principle that land and labour ought to produce 
wealth, and that with abundant labour the mate- 
rial required to make land and labour productive 
was money, or a currency to represent the value of 
commodities. Frederick was far from being a 
sound political economist, the creed of which 
science he had borrowed from the French school. 
He was, however, eminently practical, whether in 
forming cavalry regiments or bringing waste lands 
under cultivation. He first began to reduce the 
general expenditure of the army, and to economise 
the revenues of his old and new dominions. Peace 
has wonderful effects in all states, and in none 
more than within an agricultural country. The 


the soil; and without good implements, and with 
inferior breeds of cattle and sheep, husbandry was 
rude, and farm-stock of little value. The nobles, 
though they retained their estates, then inalien- 
able, were ruined by the Seven Years’ War. Those 
of Silesia were the greatest sufferers. 

In order to afford them relief, and to enable 
them and the cultivators of the soil to stock the 
farms and to purchase agricultural implements, 
Frederick established in 1769 (as an experimental 
one) a land or territorial bank (landscha/ts-casse) 
in Silesia. The unexampled success of this insti- 
tution induced the landowners of other provinces 
to solicit similar institutions of credit. Territorial 
banks were afterwards established in the March of 
Brandenburgh, in Pomerania, in Western Prussia, 
in Eastern Prussia, afterwards in the Grand Duchy 
of Posen. 

These institutions, which, we believe, still exist, 
are called Landschafts-credit-vereine, or Schaft- 
liche-credit-vereine ; which means, association of 
landed proprietors for mutual assistance, by afford- 
ing credit on the basis of landed security. Of this 
society every landholder whose Property is valued 
at not less annually than 500 (about £75 
sterling) has a right to become a member. In the 
March of Brandenburgh, and some other provinces, 
the minimum annual value of estates — in 
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the system of mutual assurance is 600 thalers 
(about £90 sterling). Landlords may claim the 
right to borrow upon the security of their estates 
to an amount agreed to by a committee chosen by 
the association out of its own members. 

All the members are equally constructors of the 
bank debts, interest included.’ | 

The notes of the society were issued like” the 
national paper-money, payable to the bearer with- 
out any formal transfer. Interest is paid by the | 
bearer at four per cent. me 

Each province has its bureau Of administration. 
In some the society guaranté@8“the credits as far 
as two-thirds of the value of thé estates ; in others, 
only to the value of one-thirds “By the system of 
credit introduced into the Gigid Duch yf: Poxen>t 
the debt is redeemed in seventy years by adding 
one per cent. in addition to the four per C@fit=m- 


terest for the loan. The r pays, besides 
the stipulated interest of fou ent., a half pér 





cent. every six months, to cover the ‘expense aftfacterss were 


administration, and of the colleetion and payiiétt 
to the bearers of notes. sneer aT 4 
All the administrative budégua are held°tn'a 
condition to pay the aan on the eowpons*to 
their holders in every principal town of the Prus« 
sian monarchy, without any » to thosé whd 


hold the notes of the associatiggag«. aden 

In the Grand Duchy of Pep. 3 obligations 
for money lent by these ba @ to be paid 
within forty-two years. 

The proprietors who do no 
the stipulated time, on the 
are liable to have their estates 
debt at the sole cost of the debtor. 
dom occurred. 

‘Lhe practice and forms of gga of Yaw were 
remarkably defective in Prussia: y were gre ently, 
simplified and otherwise refow 
He built and peopled more the 


he established several manufac ¢ 
He consolidated his = we 
minions, introduced artisans f 

tries; and if he is charged , estab 
monopolies, and claiming a arts their p 
for the public treasury, he hid thg, exam 
Iingland to quote, the government of whic} 
exacted an enormous fine frgm the East 





_the interest at 


they Lorrew,. 
ostered: forthe { 
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Company whenever its exclusive privileges were The other kings “of his age. 
rior, statesman, and sovereign, is still indelible in 
the whole military, bureaucratic and legislative ad- 
ministration of Prussia. 


renewed. Notwithstanding the extraordinary eX- 
penses of his war, he, by his personal frugality, 
and by the economy he established in the public 
expenditure, not only paid at all times the national 
obligations, but left a large surplus in the trea- 
sury. He made a circuit over his new and old 
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Though he never prevented his brother Henry 
from giving magnificent entertainments, the king 
seldom appeared at any, not even at the queen's 
court. He appears to have been careless about 
the company of women. ‘Though he absolutely 
hated a queen whom he was forced to wed, it is 
not true that he bore an aversion to every one of 
the fair sex. -His society was confined to a few 
select friends,.meriof science and ‘philesophers. 
Though his temper was certainly despgtic, his 
assuming the king to suppress an arguumpiit is an 
assertion often * made ;~ but it is a charge Which is 
either untrue, or it: has been greatly exaggerated. 
Dr, Moore- Was*surprised at the freedem with 
whick-people “at Berlin spoke of Frederiek ; and 
We heard political topics canvassed as fretly and 
openly_as ina-London coffee-jiouse. Literary pro- 
ductidfis and -political works of all kirf@, even 
pamphfets int which the king was very roughly 
treatéd’ about “Poland, and attacking public cha- 
openly sold. 

Frederick in eonversation never spoket of him- 
self or-his batilés. He treated with contempt all 
malicious reports about others. He never took any 
notice«@f defamatory information against Iiimself, 
nor of,anonymous Jetters.. That he had‘xo sus- 
picion.er fears respecting his persoml safety is 
evident from his residing at San Souci withgut any 
guard Whateyer. . A single corporal or ordagty ser- 
geant ‘attended:there to.convey his daily orférs to 
the gafrison at Potsdam. In this -houSe, his 
favourité residence, where -he stept everp pight, 
except when ‘travelling -oyer is kingdom,-there 
were yer mofe than ten or twelve persons, in- 


This ha¢sel- {cluding.servants. The plinnce of his wardrobe 


was proverbial. 
Let .us add Sak he was an absolpte nionarch, 


who could aécording to his «vill dispose his 
eople, of their lives sand their property. the 


face of these facts, a king who, unguardedggould 


sleep in safety in .a, solitary house in the rtry, 
til carried off: by:the im mities of-sevent¥-four 
ears, could not be a tyrant, nora very miscBigvous 


r op ie bene ae < Notwithstandings any 


efect in his aructe r, apy injustice in his‘palicy, 
r any crimi “in —his* wars, -tBe=memory of 


'rederick wilkeyer fie proudly Cherished in Prussia; 


nd he was, without exaggeratiod, great among all 
His stamp as a war- 





The minister of his successor, Frederick William 
I., Count Von Herzberg, projected in 1787 an 


intimate alliance between Prussia and Poland, in 


dominions twice a-year, and saw and examined 
everything of importance. He certainly ruled as 
well as reigned everywhere. He built splendid 
palaces, and yet lived chie fly in his library at San 
Souci. He added a new city to Potsdam, and 
greatly embellished Berlin. He wrote the best 
and most impartial history of his own time, espe- 
cially of the Seven Years’ War. His philosophical 
works, his letters, and his poetry, fill m: uny vol- 
umes. He wrote French with critical purity. 


order to raise up a strong barrier against the fur- 
ther progress of Russia in Europe. A_ Triple 
alliance having been concluded on the 15th of 
April, 1788, at the Hague, between England, Prus- 
sia, and the States General, the Empress Ca- 
therine projected a formidable Quadruple alliance 
between Russia, Austria, France and Spain. She 
failed in this ambitious project against Prussia; 
and the following year was chiefly occupied by 
negotiations on the subject of Poland. Frederick 
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William then proposed to ally dimself firmly to, sixty to a degree, inhabited by a population of 


the Republic of oland, provided “the latter in-| 
creased her army t660;000' men; and cthat tres 
Polish diet adopted amew and» more solid fomm,of% 
constitution. ; “i <e; 

This alliance was signed at Warsaw on the. 
20th of March, 1 0g & Te new coystitution of 
Poland, wiiel shes b; ya 0 kuly gan! 
hereditary Suc¢esSiti > family of Stanislas! 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony, was proclaimed on 
the 3rd of 
magnates 9 
tion—chiefly. those of: the Ukraine,’ Podolig,’ aud | 
Vohynia. | aide! 

Their dissensions Jed to the confedebatien | 
formed by Catherine. at: Targovitz in 1792, aud to 
the withdrawal of Frederick William II. from the 
alliance of 1790, to the invasion of Poland by 
Russia, to the seizure of Thorn and Dantzig by | 
the King of Prussia, and, finally, to an alliance | 
between the sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia for the second and ignominious parti-| 
tion of Poland among those royal plunderers in 
1793. 

To Prussia there were allotted by this partition, 
aud the treaty of Grodno, signed 25th September, | 
175, the palatinates of Kalisch, Posnania, Guesne, | 
sorese-in-Cujavia, the greater part cf those of| 
Rawa, Lentschiitz, and Sieradia, the country of 
Wielun, and a district of the palatinate of Cra-| 
cow; the city of Dantzig, and the fortress and| 
city of ‘Thorn. All these occupied together an| 
area of 1,060 German square miles of fifteen to a 
degree, or 16,960 geographical square miles of| 





THE THIRTIETH 


INGOLSTADT is a goodly town, 
Lies down by Danube’s side ; 
And April's month is gay and green 
All in the sweet spring tide. 


In April's month so gay and green, 





Upon its latest day, 
[In Ingolstadt’s beleaguered town 


A dying man there lay. 


It was a warrior, worn and old, 
Of threescore years and ten, 
Whom never more shall cannon’s roar 


Or trumpet wake again. 


‘Aud at the head of that grim death-bed 
In rangéd order stood, 

Dy the visage wan of the dying man, 
A priestly brotherhood. | 





5,094,640 souls. 

» A war of gopguest aud of amazing carnage was 
the consequence. The King of Prussia entered 
Poland in 1704; with an army of 50,000 men: an 


jnsurrection broke out at the same time in his 


German dominions. The united forces of Russia 
and Prussig defeated the brave Kosciusko, who 
was dangerously wounded, and taken prisoner in a 
nearly dying state from loss of blood. On his 


ay, 1791. $ ib Bas ie pe eh» agias being taken from him, he is said to have re- 
Poland disapprt of “this hitch beveied Wis speech for a moment, and to have 


eried out, “Finis Polanixw.’ He afterwards re- 


covered. 

Thethird and final partition of Poland followed, 
and Prussia acymyred. the remaining parts of the 
palatinate of Rawa, part of Mazovia. with the city 
of Warsaw, part of the palatinates of Troke and 
Cracow, and part of Podlachia; in all, an area of 
997 German square miles, or 15,952 geogra- 
phical square miles, and a population of 939,297 
souls. 

The area of the Prussian dominions, on the ac- 
cession of Frederick I1., it will be observed, was 
no more than 2,920 German square miles, with 
2,585,000 inhabitants; the three partitions ex- 
tended over an area of nearly that extent, with an 
additional population at the time of annexation of 
4,947,937 inhabitants. Let us brietly sketch the 
calamities and the prosperous fortunes of Prussia 
since that period, and her present condition with 
more than sixteen millions of inhabitants. 


(To be continued.) 


OF APRIL, 1632. 


To bless and speed his parting soul 
With praise and prayer they came: 

The men of that dark company 
Miscalled of Jesus’ name. 


But as prayer was sped, and praises said, 
His parting soul to cheer, 
On the visage wan of the dying man 


There stood a grisly fear. 


‘* Now, fear not thou,” those brethren said, 
‘Stout champion of the Lord! 

Who live like thee, like thee who die, 
Miss not their high reward. 


“With blood of Holy Church's foes 
Thy soul is purged and shriven : 

God's slaughtered enemies for thee 
Build up the steps to heaven.” 
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But as the lays of prayer and praise 
Further and further strained, 

On the visage wan of the dying man 
That ghastly fear remained. 


“ Fear not,” they cried, ‘“ for thee on high 
Applauding harps are strung ; 
Approving saints thy coming wait 
To join th’ immortal throng. 


‘For thou hast fought the righteous fight— 
Kept the good faith hast thou! 

Soldier and servant, tried and true, 
Receive thy guerdon now! 


‘Mount, champion of the Church of God! 
Grown grey in her renown, 

And change thy wreath of laurels here 
For heavens eternal crown. 


‘Mount !"—But in vain the exulting strain— 
Its notes unheeded roll ; 

To the visage wan of the dying man 
No saintly hope there stole. 


For ever, as they told of Heaven— 
Before the outrolling scene 

Thrusting it’s flame-encircled towers— 
A city rose between. 


The vision of a burning town 
His failing eyes descry, 
The while a river, bloody red, 
Rushes tumultuous by. 


Athwart the streets with carnage piled, 
There fainting foemen reel ; 

There trembling greybeards vainly ask 
Grace from the murderous steel. 


Here, weak defenceless woman flies~ 
There, feels in wild despair 








The grasp of gory ravisher 
Clenched in her lustrous hair. 


Soft mothers bare the burdened breast, 
Nor yet the stroke is stayed ; 

And on sweet childhood’s lifted hands 
Down goes the brutal blade. 


Vain thought was then on Mansfield foiled, 
On baffled Brunswick vain, 

And Denmark flying fast and far 
Athwart the Saxon plain. 


Vain to his guilt-encumbered soul 
The tale that glory yields, 

Of thrice ten vaunted victories 
Won from the streaming fields. 


Marring the meed for valorous deed, 
Hiding th’ immortal crown, 

Ever before his blasted view 
Uprose the burning town ! 


And, for transporting seraph-choirs, 
Croatia's grimly hordes, 

Reeking with blood of innocents, 
Flash their accusing swords. 


No angel-harps his welcome hymn, 
But, piercing shrill and clear, 
Shrieks of immeasurable woe 
Ring in his dying ear. 


”) 


“Die, and despair !” they seem to say, 
‘ And, at thy mortal goal, 

Remember bleeding Magdeburg 
When Heaven demands thy soul!” 


‘Twas thus in Ingolstadt’s old town, 
On April's latest day, 

From the face of man to the great God's ban, 
Count Tilly passed away. 








~ 





DAVID MACBETH 


Tue writings of Delta have been long familiar | 
to the lovers of literature, and especially to the | 
admirers of true and sterling poetry. His well- 
known triangular signature was ever hailed with | 
pleasure, because it was the guarantee of fine good | 
sense, and genuine humour or touching pathos, or | 
of both. From a long, intimate and pleasurable | 
acquaintance with the works of this author—works | 
characterised as much by the genial overflowings | 
of a super-eminent humanity, too exquisite to be | 
feigned, as by the impress of genius which stamps | 
them all—we are not surprised to find that he was | 
a man worthy of universal regard and reverence, | 
and that his life presents a finer poem than any | 
which ever fell from his pen. He has gone from | 
us in the vigour of his intellectual manhood, but | 
he has left a voice behind him to which generations | 
yet to come shall listen with delight and profit. | 
To many his life will teach even a nobler lesson | 
than his lyre. It was a life emphatically dedicated | 
to God and man, and marked by industry, self- 
denial and usefulness but seldom paralleled. 

The neat and elegant edition of the selected 
works of David Macbeth Moir now before us is 
prefaced by an able and most interesting memoir 
by his friend Thomas Aird. For the sake of our 
numerous readers south of the border, to whom 
the personal history of the poet is little known, we | 
purpose briefly to condense the leading facts of his 
life. 

He was born at Musselburgh, on the 5th of 
January, 1798, of respectable parents, and he was 
the second of four children, two of whom are yet 
living. His father died in 1817; but his mother, 
a woman of good understanding and sound taste, | 
survived to enjoy what is dearest to a mother’s 
heart—the fame of her son. He got the rudiments 
of education at a minor school in Musselburgh ; 
after which he entered the grammar-school. Here, 
during an attendance of six years, he acquired the 
Latin, Greek, and French languages, and the ele- 
ments of geometry and algebra. His amusements 
Were gardening and painting in water-colours ; 
and in all the gregarious sports of boyhood he took 
a robust and hearty share. His free and happy cir- 
cumstances during early youth were the very best 
food on which the poetic spirit within him could 
be feeding and growing ; and the locality in which 
he grew up, so rich in picturesque old character, 
beauties of scenery, and historic associations, was | 
full of promptings to his genius. 

Moir was but thirteen years old when he was 
“ent a8 apprentice to Dr. Stewart, a medical prac- | 
titioner in Musselburgh, and a man of talent and | 
worth, who had taken a liking to him. He per-. 
formed his new duties with zeal, and to the satis- 
action of his master, who treated him as a friend. 
An instance of the nervous sensibility of his tem- 
perament is recorded on the testimony of his bro- 











years : a pretty goc 
not naturally a tender one.” 
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ther, Mr. Hugh Moir, whom he aroused from bed 
at midnight, not long after his apprenticeship, and 
induced to second him in a vain attempt to recover 
a drowned man, after two medical men besides 
himself had previously failed in their endeavours 
at restoration—an attempt to which he was 
prompted solely by his nervous anxiety, which 
would not let him rest. 

Business first, literary recreation next—and 
poetry the prime of it: such was the key-note on 
which he pitched his life, and kept it to the end. 
He made his first poetical attempt in 1812, ere he 
was fifteen; and soon after wrote two short prose 
essays in the “Cheap Magazine,” a small Hadding- 
ton publication. Like all young authors, he was 
delighted “to see himself in print.” In the last 
winter of his apprenticeship, he attended Edin- 
burgh College. In the evenings he frequented 
Carfrae’s sale-rooms, and spent his pocket-money 
in books; and occasionally he saw Siddons, Miss 
O'Neill, John Kemble and Kean, whose per- 
formances made a powerful impression upon his 
mind. He obtained his diploma as a surgeon in 
1816, when he was only eighteen years of age. He 
had intended entering the medical department of 
the army, but the advent of the peace altered his 
design. He returned home, and spent the summer 
in literary pursuits, and took an active part in a 
debating society which he had instituted. Towards 
the close of the year, he published anonymously, 
“The Bombardment of Algiers and other Poems,” 
which, though not without promise, won him no 
fame. 

In 1817 Moir joined Dr. Brown of Musselburgh, 
as a partner in his medical practice. Here his 


labour was great; but his father was just dead, and 
'his mother being left to “the battle of life,” he 


took the new toil upon him all the more zealously 
in order to help her. His noble and manly 
struggles carried her through all difficulties ; but 
notwithstanding his other labours, literature was 
not neglected. ‘Though it was always nine or ten 
in the evening before he could count on leisure, he 
would sit in his bedroom after supper, occupied in 
the work of the desk, until the night was far spent. 
Despite these exactions upon his energies, he grew 
up to manhood, well-knit of body and firm of 
health. Writing to Dr. Macnish, in 1528, he says, 
“T am far from being delicate. I have not been 
confined fourteen days to bed for the last twenty 
id sign that my constitution is 

In a subsequent 
letter, however, he confesses to occasional attacks 
of hypochondria, and refers his friend to one of his 
ms, “ Despondency, a Reverie,” in proof of it. 
Of his strict attention to business we have evi- 
dence in the fact that between 1817 and 1828 he 
did not sleep a night out of Musselburgh. His 
literary labours were almost commensurate with 
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his professional ones. He was nowa frequent con- 
tributor to “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” The pro- 
prietor, aware of his merits, kept him at work. He 
played a double part—pensively tender to-day, 
frolicsomely humorous to-morrow. The best of 
the jeux esprit with which young Maga was now 
crackling, such as “ The Eve of St. Jerry,” “ The 
Auncient Waggonere,” “ Billy Routing, &e., were 
let off by Moir; and the body of his admirers will 
be surprised to learn it now for the first time— 


Maginn having generally had the credit of them. | 
him of a gratifying visit he had received from Dr, 


An occasional short essay in prose varied his con- 
tributions to “ Blackwood.”” ‘The popularity of his 
pensive poetry was very great, especially among 
the young, and helped well to fix the magazine in 
the hearts of the rising generation. Delta at 
length became personally known to Mr, Blackwood, 
and, through him, to several leading writers—Pro- 
fessor Wilson among others, with whom his ac- 
quaintance ripened into a friendship not to be 
dissolved but at the grave’s mouth. 

In the year 1823, Mr. Galt, the novelist, came 
to reside in the immediate vicinity of Musselburgh, 
and with him Moir was soon in friendly inter- 
course. When that original genius subsequently 
hurried off to America, he left the concluding 
chapters of the “Last of the Lairds,’ involving 
the winding-up to be completed by his friend, 
Delta. As Moir’s professional duties widened, 
his literary labours only seemed to increase. In 
addition to the grave poetry bearing his usual sig- 
nature, he continued to pour forth all sorts of 
jocularities in prose and verse—mock heroics, 
Cockney love-songs, puns and parodies, freaks and 
fantasias endless—all little wotted of by the world 
as coming from him. 

Towards the close of 1824 he published his 
“Legend of Genevieve, with other Tales and 
Poems,” which was well received, and increased 
his reputation, though it was not extensively sold. 
In this year he had begun the “ Autobiography of 
Mansie Wauch,” and the series ran on for the 
three following years. It was extensively and 
deservedly popular in Scotland, where it was fre- 
quently read aloud in country clubs, amidst explo- 
sions of congregated laughter. Its success, when 
published as a volume, more than sustained its 
first popularity ; and it isa work which will live 
80 long as Scotland shall contain a single proto- 
type of the pawky tailor. 

In 1829 he received from Mr. Blackwood the 
offer of the editorship of the “Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture,” and was advised to remove from 
Musselburgh and settle in Edinburgh. But though 
sure of patronage in the Scottish capital, he could 
not bring himself to forsake his practice in a 
locality where the poor had a claim upon him. 
During the terrible visitation of the cholera, he was 
night and day in attendance upon the sufferers; 
and often has the morning found him watching by 
the bed of some poor inmate of a cottage whom 
the arrow of the pestilence had stricken. He had 
a high estimate of his profession, which he regarded 
less as a means of procuring a competency for 
himself than as an art which he was privileged to 
practice for the alleviation of hnman suffering; 





and he ever devoted his life more to the service of 
others than to his own aggrandisement. 

On the Sth of June, 1829, he was married to 
Miss Catherine E. Bell, of Leith. The match was 
one of love on both sides, and to both it proved 
the crowniny blessing of life. In the following 
month, having rendered important services to the 
Edinburgh Literary Gazette,” he was presented 
by the proprietors with a handsome silver jug, in 
token of their gratitude. 

In April, 1830, writing to Macnish, he apprises 


Bowring, with whom he was delighted: and in- 
forms his correspondent at the same time of the 
birth of his first child, “ a lovely little daughter.” 
In the beginning of the following month he pub- 
lished “ Outlines of the Ancient History of Medi- 
cine,” a work which he had undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Galt. It was well received by the 
Faculty, and added considerably to his reputation 
among them; Campbell the poet criticised the 
work in a strain of the highest panegyric. 

In October, 1831, Moir was presented with the 
freedom of his native burgh, an event which he 
thus announces to his friend Macnish: “ Would 
you believe it? I have been elected a member of 
our Town Council; so you must be on your good 
behaviour when you next visit the honest town, 
or I will lay you by the heels.” 

The cholera came in 1832. Moir was indefati- 
gable in meeting the virulent and mortal attack, 
and his humane exertions for the poor were un- 
ceasing. In the midst of his harassing labours 
he made time to throw together his “ Practical 
Observations on Malignant Cholera,” of which a 
second edition was called for in a few days. He 
followed it up soon after with his “ Proofs of the 
Contagion of the Malignant Cholera.” Doth were 
masterly productions, and, to our thinking, unan- 
swerably correct in theory. 

In the autumn of 1832 he attended the meeting 
of the British Association at Oxford, and visited 
Cheltenham and London. While in town, Mr. 
Fraser the publisher got him to sit to Maclise for 
an etching, which afterwards appeared, with a 
short biographical notice, in “ Fraser’s Magazine.” 
His main object in this visit to the south was to 
see his friend Galt, who was at Brompton suffering 
from an affection of the spine, from which he never 
wholly recovered, though he survived till 1839. 

At the beginning of 1833, Dr. Brown, Moir’s 
partner, retired from business, and the poet was 
now senior, with a junior partner in the practice. 
His literary exercises were now _ necessarily 
abridged, owing to the increase of his professional 
responsibility and toil. In 1838 he lost two of 
his beautiful children, and another fine boy in the 
following year. He says ina letter to his biogra- 
pher, “The desolation among my little ones has 
proved to me a very staggering blow. . . . Death 


is a stern teacher, but I am now a subdued disci- 
ple.” At the death of his friend Galt in 1839, he 
did justice to his memory in an able memoir. 

In 1843 he circulated privately, and then pub- 
lished, his “ Domestic Verses,’ a step to which he 
was urged by the recommendations of his literary 
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friends—with what success his biographer does 
not inform us. 

In 1844 he was elected a member of the kirk- 
session of Inveresk, and discharged the duties thus 
entailed upon him with exemplary fidelity. He 
had a profound veneration for the Church of 
Scotland, and was ever ready, to promote any 
measure the object of which was to strengthen the 
Establishment. In this same year we find him 
suffering from some internal inflammation. He 
had imprudently sat a whole night by the bedside 
of a patient: the illness thus brought on gave 
his nervous system a shock from which it never 
wholly recovered. 

He was present at the Burns Festival at Ayr in 
the autumn of 1844, but took no part in the pro- 
ceedings. He did ample duty, however, on the 
oceasion by his commemorative poem published in 
« Blackwood,” which was popular beyond anything 
he had ever written, and was republished in fifty 
different quarters. 

By the spring of 1845 he had become the father 
of ten children, five sons and five daughters, and 
another son was born to him in 1847. A sore 
mishap befel him in 1846. He was riding ina 
phaeton with a party of friends, when the horse 
took fright, ran off, and they were all dashed out. 
The rest escaped unhurt, but Mr. Moir received a 
severe injury in one of his hip joints, which con- 
fined him for months, and lamed him for life. In 
reference to this affliction he writes thus to Mr. 
Aird in 1847: “I aim still very lame from the 
effects of my accident, and am, I fear, never likely 
to be again asoundman. 7T'ranseat! It cannot be 
helped; and I endeavour to follow the advice of 
St. Paul, and be eontented with whatever may 
cast up. I have no wish to live a day longer than 
the last one in which I can be useful to my fellow- 
creatures.” ‘ 

At the end of 1847 he was present at the open- 
ing of the Glasgow Athenzeum, at which Charles 


Dickens presided, between whom and_ himself. 


there existed a cordial friendship. Moir spoke 
upon the occasion in a strain of appropriate elo- 
quence, 

In 1848, he was appointed to represent the 
burgh of-Annan in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. He retained the office to the 
end of his life. 

In 1849, he took a “June jaunt” in search of 
health into the Highlands with Professor Wilson 
and a few other friends. His letters at this period 
show how much he enjoyed the excursion and 
the society of his friends—of the Professor espe- 
cially ; who would stand for hours up to his middle 
in water, slaughtering trouts at the rate of seven 
dozen a-day. 

_In the spring of 1851 he delivered a course of 
six lectures at the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tution, on the Poetical Literature of the Past Half- 
Ventury, He was at this time in a very nervous 
and delicate state of health, and his friends feared 
for his success, Their fears were happily disap- 
pointed, The lectures were published soon after 
ee and a second edition of them has been 
“realy called for. In July following appeared 
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the “Lament of Selim,” Delta's last contribu- 
tion to “ Blackwood.” He had contributed in 
all three hundred and seventy articles to that 
periodical. 

His career of honourable toil and usefulness was 
now. drawing to a close. On the forenoon of Sun- 
day, the 22nd of June, 1851, in dismounting from 
his horse at the door of a patient, he hurt his weak 
limb, and injured himself severely in trying to save 
it. Though suffering much, he went to church 
in the afternoon, having to officiate, as elder, at the 
plate. On Monday, speaking of the state of his 
health, he said to his wife, “ Catherine, I am re- 
signed to the Almighty’s will whensoever it may 
please him to call me. I have been trying for 
some time past to live every day as if it were to 
be my last.” The presentiment was a true one. 
The mortal sickness was upon him. But he stood 
firm to the call of duty; and in the midst of pain, 
and with the shadow of death around him, he at- 
tended a public meeting, and delivered an admira- 
ble address on the occasion of a presentation of 
plate to the minister of Inveresk. 

On the lst of July he set out, with Mrs. Moir, 
to try what a change of scene might do for him. 
They reached Ayr, where he was seized with a 
violent spasm, and had nearly fallen. He refused 
medical advice, on the ground that if once ordered 
to bed he should never rise again, and resolved to 
return home on the morrow. He was, however, 
recruited by sleep, and went on to Dumfries. 
There, while walking on Thursday evening by the 
side of the Nith, in company with his wife, and 
son, and Mr. Aird, he was again seized with the 
spasm ; and his friend saw his face collapse as if he 
had been struck through with a musket-ball. He 
was with difficulty got back to the inn, where his 
eldest son shortly arrived, and the best professional 
aid was speedily at hand. During the brief ab- 
sence of the medical men, he said to his wife, 
“Catherine, my hours are numbered: I feel that 
I am not to be long with you. But do not let me 
distress you, or [ will say no more. Look at me, 
my wife, and see: I am perfectly resigned to the 
will of an All-wise Providence. Have faith : God 
will protect you and our children.” To his friend 
Aird he said, “I am going to die; but I am quite 
I have contemplated 
this for some time back.” 

We cannot dwell upon the final scene. He 
lingered on till the Sunday morning, and died in 
the bosom of his family, who had assembled round 
his bed. Putting his hand upon the heads of his 
children, and now upon the head of his wife, he 
prayed his blessing on his little ones at home— 
« Jeannie, and Emy, and Osy,” so he fondly styled 
them—and on his brother, and all his absent friends. 
His last recorded words—pronounced with long- 
drawn-out solemnity—were, “ And now may the 
Lord my God not separate between my soul and 
my body till He has made a final and eternal 
separation between my soul and sin: for the sake 
of my Redeemer!” He died at two o'clock on 
Sunday morning the 6th of July. 

At the request of the inhabitants of Musselburgh, 
the funeral was a public one; and it was atten 
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by all the eminent men of the city and neigh- 
bourhood. 

And there, in the quiet churchyard of inveresk, 
sleeps the dust of David Macbeth Moir, with the 
dust of his three little boys, whom he loved so 
dearly, and lamented so touchingly. 


The glory dies not, and the grief is past. 





When the sense of the ludicrous was full upon him, 
he had a way of raising his eye-brows as people 
do in wonder; and there was a moist confused 
ferment in his eyes, glaring in the very riot and 
delirium of over-boiling fun. This was one of 


the strongest expressions of his nature; but, with 
'the high moral powers ever watchful and domi- 
nant to chasten and subdue, it was not much in- 


In person (says his biographer) “ Delta was tall, dulged in. His usual tone of voice had a consi- 


well-formed and erect. The development of his 
head was not peculiar in any way, but good upon | 
the whole; and he carried it with a manly eleva- 


tion. His hair was light, almost inclined to be 
sandy ; and he usually wore it short. His features 
were regular and handsome; but he had rather 
too much colour, not in the cheeks merely, but 
diffused over the whole face. His eyes were grey- 
blue, mild withal, but ready to twinkle sharp. 





derate kindliness in it which was very pleasant to 
the ear. In the way of beating down excuses, 
in order to have the visit of a friend prolonged, he 
was quite old-fashioned in his overbearing cordi- 
ality’’—a capital description, which makes us see 
and love the man. 

We must defer the consideration of Delta's 
poetry to a future occasion. 


BENI-BN-ALIL 


A LEAF OF MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. 


My battles are all over, my sword and scabbard 
are arranged crosswise over my chimney-piece, 
and here I sit in my little parlour, before a blazing 
fire, drawing tranquilly from my pipe, and taking 


an occasional sip from “(dear Tom) that brown | 
jug.” YetI have felt all the hardships and passed | 


through the dangers of a soldier's life, and just 
now this pleasant draught reminds me of the 
horrors of that thirst from which I suffered in 
Arabia. 

Our regiment, with another of European in- 
fantry, two battalions of Sepoys, and a detachment 
of artillery, was ordered to proceed from Bombay 
to Muscat, for the purpose of putting down an 
Arab tribe of pirates, called the Beni-bn-Ali. They 
were remarkably ferocious, and bad destroyed many 
vessels belonging to the Imam of Muscat, who 
was our ally. Their capital, or rather their only 
town, was situated a few miles inland from the 


promontory which terminates Arabia to the east-. 


ward. It was impossible for us to land at this 


place on account of the tremendous surf continu- | 
ally breaking on the shore, and we were obliged | 


to proceed upwards as faras Sur. Here we landed, 
though with considerable difficulty. Not being 


able to proceed at once to Beniebn-Ali, from the 
want of the means of transit, we encamped at Sur, | 
and sent to Muscat for assistance. The aspect of | 
the country was dreary in the extreme. The 


coast, as far as the eye could reach, consisted of 


low, dark-coloured hills, separated by sandy val- 
tents during the day, and the camp was hushed in 


leys, which in some places widened into small 
plains, and in others narrowed into rugged gorges. 
An occasional clump of date-palms, or a low 
jungle of a kind of knotty and twisted thorn, 
almost destitute of leaves, were the only objects 
that relieved the dull monotony. Not a single 
spot of verdant sward, not even a blade of grass, 
was visible, The heat during the day was in- 


tense, for the blaze of an almost vertical sun was 
unsoftened by a single cloud. The ground became 
as hot as the floor of an oven, and glared so fiercely 
that the eye could not rest on it. The winds 
which blew over this desert resembled blasts from 
a furnace, and filled the air with thick clouds of 
sand, the particles of which were so fine that they 
completely penetrated our clothes. The animated 
creation had all but entirely deserted the inhos- 
pitable waste. Not even an insect sported in the 
sunshine. The desolation was rendered more 
striking to us, from the contrast it presented to the 
magnificence of the scenery in that part of India 
through which we had lately marched. ‘There, 
the sublimity of the mountain-passes, and the 
gigantic proportions of the forest-trees, and the 
ceaseless activity of their feathered tribes, filled the 
mind with pleasure. Here, all was silent and cheer- 
less. The few Arabs we saw in the neighbourhood 
were a set of the most filthy, ill-looking, ferocious 
savages I ever set eye on, possessing not a spark 
of that nobleness of mien which distinguishes other 
tribes of these children of the desert. Almost all 
had either one or both eyes sore, and the smell of 
their filthy garments was most disgusting. Their 
food seemed to consist chiefly of dates and salt- 
fish (pretty plentifully sprinkled with sand), in 
both of which articles their goats and horses were 
taught to participate. | 

Our course of life here was, for a while, sufli- 
ciently monotonous. The heat confined us to our 


silence. But when evening came on, and the heat 
was less oppressive, the bugles sounded to parade; 


and when that was over, we enjoyed the cool even: . 


ing air till twilight had given place to darknes® 
Then the hum of voices died gradually away, 

the stillness of night waa broken only by the tread 
the sentries and the occasional relieving of the 
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About a fortnight after our debarkation, I was 
suddenly aroused one night by a deafening noise. 
Prolonged yells, like those of the hyena, mingled 
with the frantic neighing of horses and the dis- 
charge of fire-arms, startled me from sleep. I 
leaped to my feet, as did also my comrades ; and, 
buckling on our belts with the utmost haste, each 
man snatched the musket that first met his grasp 
and darted out. As I was crossing the door, I 
felt myself just touched with the point of a spear 
that had been thrust through the tent wall, and I 
was no sooner out than the tent fell, the ropes that 
supported it having been cut. The moon had 
gone down, but the stars yielded a faint glimmer- 
ing light, and by it I saw a Bedouin raise his 
sword and cut down one of our company just 
before me. I immediately levelled my piece and 
shot him through the head. No sooner had I 
lowered my musket than I saw another Arab, 
guided by its flash, running to attack me on the 
right. As my musket had no bayonet, I was in 
rather a perilous position ; but fortunately the Arab 
was thrown down by his foot catching in some 
part of the fallen tent. Iclubbed my musket, and 
struck him such a blow on the head with the butt- 
end of it that he never rose again. I then cast 
my eyes hurriedly round, and, seeing no other foe 
near, ran to the open ground in front of the line of 
tents. Here I found myself in the midst of a 
crowd of soldiers belonging to our regiment, and 
heard the voice of the colonel, who was shouting 
his commands and exerting himself vigorously to 
get all into order. In five minutes the whole 
regiment had fallen into line, and we opened so 
brisk a fire upon the Arabs that the whole place 
seemed in a blaze. A few minutes after, we could 
distinguish them stealing off rapidly across the 
plain. We immediately advanced, and marched 
ashort way out of the camp; then halting, we 
kept up our fire for a while to make sure of their 
being all away, after which we marched back to 
our former ground and waited for the morning. 
We presented indeed a singular spectacle as the 
returning light of day revealed us to each other, 
for in the hurry of the alarm each one had has- 
tened out with little else but his arms and accou- 
trements. The commanding-officer had on_ his 
searlet coat but no trousers, and the captain of our | 
company hadasheet wound round his middle, but 
the greater number were merely in their shirts. 
We found that the Arabs had fallen upon our out- 
lying piquets so suddenly, that they were killed 
toa man before the alarm could be given. They 
might have done us much mischief if they had not 
awakened us with their yells when they began 
their attack upon the camp. <A party of them also 
fortunately fell upon the place where the horses 
were fastened, and the neighing of the frightened | 





and wounded creatures soon roused us effectually. | 
Onr loss in consequence was but small ; and though | 
we found but few bodies of the enemy, we had 
reason to believe that more had fallen, but that | 
their corpses had been dragged off by their fel- | 
lows. Such was the night attack at Sur, a scene | 
hever to be forgotten by those engaged in it. 

A few days afterwards we commenced our march 








through the desert to the fort of Beni-bn-Ali. Beef 
and biscuit for six days were served out to each of 
the men; but as I happened to be absent at the 
time, and could not, of course, pack up my provi- 
sions immediately, the wind filled my beef so full 
of sand that I threw it away. I need not dwell 
on the distresses and horrors of the march. Mere 
exposure to such a sun was sufficiently fearful, but 
to march under it, loaded, too, as we were with 
arms, ammunition and provisions, was complete tor- 
ture. One day in particular, we found the wells 
at the station where we had intended to halt dry, 
and were obliged to continue our march to the 
next. What a day that was! Many of our heartiest 
and most robust fellows dropped down, and we 
were obliged to step over them, and leave them to 
their fate. A few became delirious under the 
scorching rays. So maddening was the agony of 
thirst that, when a camel loaded with water was 
brought up, some of the men, to get at it sooner, 
drove their bayonets into the water-skins, and thus 
caused most of the precious freight to be lost. 

On the sixth day of our march we passed a spot 
covered with the bones of a party which had been 
sent before us against Beni-bn-Ali. It was not so 
strong as we were, and had been surprised by the 
Arabs just as we had been at Sur, but with more 
disastrous consequences. The entire force had been 
cut off, except the officer in command and a few 
others, who had escaped on camels. Many of the 
bones here were still covered by the remains of the 
flesh, shrivelled up by the intense heat. 

On the seventh day after leaving Sur, our column 
emerged from a sandy valley, in which we had 
marched several miles between two low ranges of 
hills,into a small plain. The farther end of this plain 
was bounded by a grove of date-palms, and on the 
right lay the fort of Beni-bn-Ali. The walls of this 


_placé were merely of earth, and about eight feet in 


height. In shape it was nearly square, and the farther 
end reached to the grove of palms I have mentioned. 
At that end, also, stood the citadel, which was just 
an inner inclosure of the same nature as the outer 
one. We continued our march right on through 
the plain, intending to halt when the head of the 
column should reach the grove, and pitch our 
camp directly opposite the fort. Our regiment led 
the column, and, when we had nearly reached the 
date-trees, we saw a thick cloud of Arabs pouring 
out of the gate of the fort. We immediately halted, 
fronted to the enemy, and prepared to fire on them 
as soon as they should be within reach. On they 
came in a dense black mass, without any clothing, 
their swarthy, spare bodies exposed to the sun, and 
their black hair streaming behind them. Their 
number could not have been more than one-half of 
ours, yet so desperate were they that, after firing 
once the few matchlocks they had, they threw them 


"away, and rushed on us with their swords. Neither 


the fire the whole line opened on them, nor the 
rounds of grape-shot from the eR could 
check their fury. On they rushed like incarnate 
fiends, yelling and screaming, and brandishing 
their flashing swords, and dashed themselves on the 
regiment of sepoys immediately below us. It 
could not stand the shock a moment; the Arabs 
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cut right through them, and then attacked them in| put upas well as we could with an empty stomach, 
the rear, and cut through them again. The firing| No doubt it would have been a very laughable 
had all ceased, and our eyes were fastened with| sight to a spectator to have seen the officer with 
fearful interest on the terrific struggle. The Arabs} his sword, and the men with their bayonets, all in 
fought like madmen. ‘Their long, thin and very| chase of a cow for an hour or two, but it was 
sharp swords, of which they were complete mas-| anything but amusing to us who were thus doomed 
ters, gave them great advantage over our men.| to go supperless. 
The adjutant of the regiment, a fine, broad-built, In the morning, I was despatched with a report 
noble-looking officer, spurred his horse into the) to the camp, and on approaching ic I perceived a 
midst and cut down several before he fell himself.) pot, supported by three stones, over a blazing fire, 
I saw some of the Arabs seize the sepoys by their! and boiling merrily. On examining into it, | 
belts with the left hand, and strike off their heads found it contained some pieces of goat's flesh, one 
with the right. I felt more of sickening horror! of which I managed to get out with the help of 
while gazing on that contest than ever I did in| my bayonet, and attacked it so eagerly that it 
the front of battle when, stained with blood,| burnt my mouth. This sharp lesson taught me to 
I have made my way over the dying and the) have patience enough to wait til! it cooled a little, 
dead. and, biting off a few mouthfuls of the halt-cooked 
As soon as possible, the European regiment,! meat (for I hadn't a knife with me), I put the leg 
which was at the foot of the column, marched up} back into the pot and went on my way. ‘Tragedy 
in front of the rest of the line, and opened a fire | and comedy are strangely mingled in the drama 
upon the flank of the Arabs. Volley after volley! of life, and such are the ludicrous occurrences 
swept them down. They continued the conflict for} that diversify the horrors of war. 
a few minutes, and then began to retreat; not, how-| In walking over the scene of the previous day’s 
ever, with the speed with which they had made! action, I found ample proof of the truth of a re- 
their onset, but slowly and sullenly. Our line was) mark I had seen made in a historical account of 
immediately put inmotion. We forced the gate at! the Jacobite rebellions, to the effect that fields 
once, and rushed into the town. ‘The Bedouins| fought with the sword present a much more 
took shelter in their citadel, which,as I have men-| ghastly spectacle than those in which the bullet 
tioned, was merely a low mud inclosnre. Our men, ! has done the work of death. The strange curiosity 
in the fury of the moment, ran up the cannon, and) which leads us to search into horrors prompted 
placed them in a line on one side of the citadel. ‘They | me to walk over the field and examine the various 
loaded with round shot, and fired round after} wounds by which the dead had fallen. A great 
round as quickly as they could. Every shot went} proportion of them were on the head, but the 
right through the wall, and held on its way through | passage which the sword had cut was seldom alike 
the mass of living beings within. At length the in two cases. Some of them were very singular. 
Arabs made a signal of capitulation, and the firing | In one man, the face had been removed from the 
ceased. I did not enter the citadel, but it was said | rest of the head by asingle stroke ; in another, the 
to have presented a most fearful spectacle ; so many | whole of the head above the lower jaw had been 
had been struck down within the narrow space} struck off; another had received two blows at the 
that it was but one heap of dead and dying! same moment, which had cut out the fore-part of 
After the fight was over, an officer's party, in| the head between them, so that it was with diffi- 
which I was included, was sent to mount guard on| enlty he could be recognised. But as singular a 
an eminence a little beyond the fort. On the! wound as any was one inflicted on a soldier of our 
farther side of this there was.a seanty patch of | regiment, which did not prove fatal, but left the 
grass, on which a heifer was grazing. Though I) most frightful scar that ever I witnessed. The 
was the worst off from having thrown away my | sword had struck him right across the face, about 
rations of meat before marching from Sur, yet we | an inch below the eyes, and had cut through his 
were all pretty hungry, and determined accord- nose and made a deep gash on each side of it in 
ingly not to lose this opportunity of getting a| the cheek. But enough of this. 
beefsteak. The brute, however, seemed to have’ We retraced our steps through the desert as 
divined our benevolent intentions respecting her, | soon as possible, carrying with us as prisoners the 
for she stood gazing at us as we approached, but | remaining men of the tribe and their chief. The 
always ran a few paces farther when we were on! latter was but a young man, with a fine long 
the point of catching her. We did not dare to) beard, a very uncommon thing among the Arabs. 
fire, for fear of alarming the camp; so after huit-| They were detained some time in Bombay, and I 
ing her several times round the patch, we were} believe eventually dismissed and sent back to 
forced at last to let the provoking beast alone, and | their own country. 
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Tue retired and quiet town of Killdoo, which | 
figures in Mr. Chopstick the parliamentary agent's | 
rivate schedule as a purchaseable borough of un-| 
certain political principles, is situated in one of | 
the central counties of England. A small, for- | 
dable, and rather picturesque river runs curling and 
swirling through a portion of the outskirts ; and 
pleasant pastures and nodding woods, within a few | 
minutes’ walk of the place, slope down towards | 
the very banks of the stream, the gurgling current 
of which may be heard of a quiet evening as the | 
inhabitants sit at their doors, as they are very | 
much given to do, gossiping and inhaling the | 
breath of the summer twilight. The town stands | 
in a delightful and fertile valley, through which a | 
railroad, leading at least a hundred miles both 
north and south, runs at no great distance; the) 
river supplies what the Americans would call a) 
“tarnation good water privilege ;” the soil for 
miles round is of the richest quality ; land-carriage 
is convenient and cheap; and all the elements of 
commercial prosperity, so far as a stranger might 
judge, lie within and around the town. 

But, somehow or other, Killdoo does not prosper, 
and has not prospered for many generations. 
There is no spirit of enterprise in the place; and 
nothing is done, because nothing is attempted. | 
Once in seven years, and it may happen sometimes | 
oftener, as Killdoo sends one member to Parlia-| 
ment, the inhabitants are roused from their le- | 
thargy by the excitement of a contested election. | 
It is always a contested election at Killdoo. Kiull- | 
doo is not a market-town, in any sense of the word, | 
save at election-time, and then the whole town is | 
in the market, and sells itself soul and body to the 
highest bidder. On these occasions, Mr. Chop- 
stick, the parliamentary agent, comes down by | 
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have incidentally touched the gangrene which is 
rotting the vitals of the town. Charity—dove- 
eyed Charity—shame that it should have to be said! 
—is the curse, the mortal plague that blights the 
heart of Killdoo. Godlike Charity has transformed 
her golden pinions into a vampyre wing, and, in 
that green and lovely valley on the banks of the 
gurgling stream, sits brooding over the paradise of 
pauperdom, and has drawn around it, and has 
nursed and pampered within it, the pauper spirit 
of a whole nation. The angel of Jight has been 
bewitched by the false fiend of posthumous piety 
into a foul bird of darkness, whose every feather 
is an unmerited benefaction, and who gathers her 
beggarly chicks from all parts of the empire, and 
crams them with the poisonous luxuries of un- 
earned and unneeded benevolence. ‘There is 
hardly a man to be met with in Killdoo who is not 
a pauper in spirit and in practice too. ‘The ambi- 
tion of every inhabitant is to fasten himself and 
his family upon the funds of any or all of the 
bloated charities in some shape or other ; and all, to 
the meanest wretch among them, have been, unfor- 
tunately, successful, more or less, in accomplishing 
their object. It may be averred with truth, in the 
case of the majority, that the Killdoonian babes 
are born in charity beds, swaddled in charity flan- 
nels, nursed upon charity pap, clad in charity uni- 
forms, educated in charity schools, where charity 
Latin, charity Greek, charity mathematics, charity 
logic, and, in short, a charity curriculum that 
leaves nothing to be wished for, goes a-begging to 
every Killdoo child to come and be crammed for 
nothing. When they grow up to adolescence they 
are hoisted into business upon charity capital, and, 
in a few years after, out of bankruptcy by charity 
funds. When they have well-nigh done fooling 


express, and at a meeting of the independent} with the world, they are thrust bodily into charity 
electors, which has been held time out of mind at asylums, where they fatten to twenty stone upou 
the ‘‘ Bull and Bedpost,” settles the price of their| charity beef and charity pudding, ere they shift 
sweet voices upon the principle of equality and | their pampered carcases into charity coffins, where 


fraternity; for which virtues the inhabitants of 
Killdoo, as we shall have occasion to show, are es- 
pecially remarkable. The election over, Killdoo 
gees to sleep again, and simmers on for seven 
years more. 

There is no respectable middle class in Killdoo, 
or, if there be, we have been unable to discover | 
them in the course of a fortnight’s quarantine. | 
Tradesmen there are, to be sure—grocers, and 
butchers, and bakers, and haberdashers, and pawn- 
brokers, and so on; but they all seem to have 
something else to think of besides their business, 
and something, too, which to them is of more im- 
portance than business in any shape. Then there 
are rich men with thousands and tens of thousands 
in the funds—and poor men too, a host, without a 
Penny, as they say, to bless themselves with, but 
what charity affords. 

“ But what charit y affords !”—ah, there it is! We 





they rot in a charity grave. 

Where, as the German proverb has it, roasted 
pigeons fly about crying “ Come and eat me,” it 
is but natural that hungry and open-mouthed mor- 
tals should be found to congregate. Accordingly 
we find that in Killdoo there are long rows of 
genteel residences, with their gardens abutting on 
the river, inhabited by genteel beggars with ample 
fortunes in the three per cents., and swarms of 
olive-branches in charity caps and drab or yellow 
leggins, brought to the charity-ridden borough by 
their beggarly sires to get the benefit of a pauper 
education, to prepare them, forsooth, for the hon- 
ourable strife for independence with honourable 
men. By the provisions set forth in the charters 
of the enormously endowed schools which are at 
once the boast and the bane of the rotten borough, 
it is decreed that every inhabitant who has re- 
sided long enough to pay taxes in the place is 
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334 THE BOROUGH OF KILLDOO. 
eligible to the full enjoyment of the privileges wheels of commerce almost at a stand-still. Be. 
they offer. It is not long ago that the publica-| yond the everyday and commonest necessaries of 
tion in London of a blue-book, setting forth the | life, there is nothing to be procured without send. 
extent of these unheard-of advantages, sent a ing elsewhere for it, because there is no demand 
swarm of wealthy and well-to-do heads of families| for anything save what all are expecting thet 
down to Killdoo, where, locating upon an average | charity will supply. Men wander about the place 
their seven sons a-piece, they took up their osten-| as men in a dream, or as objectless ghosts in a 
sible residence, and secured the benefits of a city of the dead, to which, indeed, in some sort, 
classical education for their boys, at the cost of; the borough of Killdoo may be likened. Hope is 
not a single sixpence. | dead—energy is dead—industry is dead, and in- 
The borough is a perfect commonwealth of dependence is dead, ruthlessly brained and mur. 
beggary. The sons of Alderman Tomkins of the| dered outright by the many-headed hydra of pious 
Minories rub shoulders and grind Greek in the same | beneficence. Killdoo itself is dying fast. Oh for 
class with Bill Moggs, whose father ‘oles osses,”| a little good, wholesome, practical hard-heartedness 
and rubs them down upon occasion, at the ‘“ Bull! —some regenerating act of positive injustice— 
and Bedpost,” to eke out his pay as an almsbody/| some stretch of despotic tyranny and compassion. 
on the establishment of ‘“ Blunder’s Gift.” The! ate violence that should demolish for ever the 
young Tomkinses will come up to London and charities of Killdoo, and arouse her sleeping sons 





enter the alderman’s counting-house when they 
have sucked their eleemosynary Alma Mater dry ; 


the young Moggs will stick to the paternal soil 


aud the paternal estate in the almshouse, in which 
he feels already that he has a vested interest. 
The penny shaver who despatches his wife to the 
church on the Sunday, for the weekly dole of a 
half-quartern loaf which he enjoys by virtue of in- 
heritance from his forefathers, who were placed 
originally on ‘the Donkey Gift,” sends _ his 
spindle-shanked son and heir to the grammar- 
school to chop mathematics on the Monday with 
the youthful scions of the self-exiled gentry. 


To all moral intents and purposes, charity has | 





to the necessity of self-exertion, and the luxury of 
self-reliance ! 

But it will not be. Cities and communities 
which invariably play the Pheenix, and rise into 
new beauty from the ashes of incendiarism or the 
devastation of war, and into new vigour from the 
oppression of the despot, sink into remediless 
wreck when fortune has no longer a frown to 
bestow. ‘The permanency of British institutions 
which secures to Kildoo the possession of her de- 
structive charities, is the guarantee of her certain 
declension and ultimate degradation and ruin. As 
a ruin, let her remain for ages a monument anda 
monitress to wealthy fools, who are often too nig- 





assassinated Killdoo. The black cloud of posthu-| gardly to assist the living, warning them not 
mous benevolence has settled in everlasting gloom! to corrupt unborn generations by the senseless 
upon the doomed place. The immense amount} bestowal of their hoarded gains. 

of money, or, what is the same, money's worth, to - Ladies and gentlemen, whereabouts on the map 
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be given away, has banished all thought of money 
to be earned. Industry is at a dead lock, and the 


is the Borough of Killdoo ? 


PRINCE FELIX SCHWARZENBERG AND AUSTRIAN DIPLOMAOY. 


Tux family of Schwarzenberg, or ‘‘ Black Moun- 
tain,” have for a long period ranked among the 
first within the hereditary dominions of the House 
of Hapsburg; and they held sovereign authority 
in the Franconian county from which they de- 
rived their name, until the time when eighty- 
four of the lesser German princes were mediatised 
by the Confederation of the Rhine. 

_ The tirst of the family was created a banneret 
in 1417, and a baron in 1429. The creations 
since that period have been in the line of primo- 
geniture : first, ‘‘ Count of the Empire” in 1599, 
‘Prince of the Empire” in 1670, and in the 
following year, ‘Count Palatine of the Court, 
and Count Prince of Schwarzenberg.” In 1674, 
the reigning prince was received into the college of 
the Princes of the Empire, and in 1698 installed as 
Prince Landgrave of Kleggau; in 1723, as Duke 





of Krumau; and in 1746 the title of prince was 
extended to all the descendants. 

The House of Schwarzenberg is now divided 
into two majorats, the first of which is represented 
by John Adolphus, Prince and Seigneur of Schwar- 
zenberg, Prince Landgrave of Kleggau, Count of 
Soulz, and Duke of Krumau. He was born in 1799, 
and succeeded his father in 1833 ; he was 
to the Princess Eleanor of Lichenstein three 
years previously, by whom he has one sou and 
one daughter. His possessions are the bailliages 
of Schwarzenberg and Hohenlandsberg ; _ thé 
seigneuries of Wilhelmsdorf and Marktbreit; 
which comprise an area of about 120 
square miles, with about 11,000 inhabitants, 
are situate in the middle of Lower Franconia. 4 
territories of this Prince in Bohemia are of 
mense extent, and include numerous towns 
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seigneuries, besides the dukedom of Krumau, 
and a population of 230,000 inhabitants. This 
prince also possesses extensive territories in Sty- 
ria, occupied by about 16,000 inhabitants, a small 
seigneury in Lower Austria, and the Castle, with 
a small territory, near Salzburg in Upper Aus- 
tria. The whole of the population occupying the 
estates of this prince amount to 261,559 inhabit- 
ants. The rich see of Saltsburg may be said to 
belong to the family ; and his brother Prince Car- 
dinal John Joseph Celestin, one of the handsomest 
men in Europe, and one of the most admired 
by ladies of fashion in Austria, is the arch- 
bishop. 

The possessions of the second majorat—repre- 
sented by Prince Frederick Schwarzenberg, who 
was born in 1800, and who, from being a Knight 
of Malta, is unmarried—are situated in Bohemia, 
and consist of four seigneuries, besides that of 
Mariathal in Hungary. This prince is a general 
in the Austrian army. He is the president of the 
tribunals of the five Hungarian counties, viz.— 
Presburg, Thorna, Abuwivar, Baranivar, and 
Posega. He has brothers and sisters who are 
married and have children, and is first cousin to 
the elder branch of the House of Schwarzen- 
berg. 

The Austrian school of diplomacy may be said 
to have been founded by Prince Kaunitz, in the 
reign of Maria Theresa. It was perfected on pa- 
cific principles by Prince Metternich, who married 
the granddaughter of Kaunitz. It has been remo- 
delled upon a dark and jesuitical policy since the 
re-establishment of an absolute despotism, which 
has crushed all the civil and religious liberty which 
for a moment followed the revolution of 1848. 
The chief of this internal and external policy 
seems to have been formed by nature for his odious 
Tission. 

Prince Felix Louis John Frederick Schwarzen- 
berg was born in 1800, sixteen months after the 
birth of his brother Prince John Adolphus. He 
entered the army at an early age. He was also 
early attached to the Austrian embassy at St. 
Petersburg, where he fell into a political scrape in 
connexion with a conspirator, which caused his 
expulsion from the Russian dominions. He was 
afterwards attached to the Austrian embassy in 
London, where, unfortunately, he became acquainted 
with, and ruined, one of the fairest and most 
charming ladies of whom England could boast. 
He was compelled to fly under circumstances 
which for ever rendered his re-appearance within 
any British territory impossible. He deserted his 
victum, and left her a prey to poverty and disgrace. 
Cold, morose, and uninteresting, he remained for 
some years afterwards chiefly at Vienna; but his 
family influence procured for him the proprietor- 
ship of a regiment of Austrian infantry, and the 
rank of Field Marshal. He had previously been 


sent as Austrian Minister to Turin, and afterwards 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
ary to Naples, where he remained until the revo- 
lution of 1848. 


In the month of November of that year, Prince 
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Metternich having eight months before been com- 
pelled to fly from Vienna, the military power 
suppressed the Government of the revolution, 
and Prince Felix Schwarzenberg became Minister 
President, or Prime Minister, and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Austrian Empire and of 
the Imperial Court. 

His administration from that day, until the 
hour of his sudden death, has constituted the most 
despotic and deplorable period of the whole im- 
perial government. 

In every respect this Minister contrasted un- 
favourably with his great predecessor. The dis- 
position of Prince Metternich was kind, benevo- 
lent and merciful. While Prime Minister of 
Francis I., the latter would neither allow the 
police nor the prisoners of the empire to come 
within the jurisdiction of his First Minister. He 
believed that Prince Metternich would never pun- 
ish, but rather forgive, all political offenders. Fran- 
cis Was no sooner in repose among the tombs of 
the Hapsburgs in the vaults of the church of the 
Capuchins than the whole police system was re- 
laxed, political prosecution ceased; and before the 
coronation of the Emperor Ferdinand at Milan as 
King of Lombardo Venetia, Metternich demanded 
and received the power to grant a general amnesty 
for all political oifences. If the Government of 
the Austrian empire was absolute in its principles, 
it was the constant study of Metternich to soften 
its administration so far that the people, while 
they never disputed the imperial authority, en- 
joyed, without possessing their civil and political 
rights, that sufferance and those pleasures which 
to the Austrians constituted passive happiness. In 
Prince Metternich, also, the domestic virtues and 
those kindly relations and manners which con- 
stitute the charm of society were pre-eminent. 

From the days of the Emperor Joseph to the 
fall of Prince Metternich, the Jesuits were ex 
cluded from the empire, and the dignitaries of 
the Church were rendered nearly altogether inde- 
pendent of the Pope. But Prince Schwarzenberg 
had no sooner become Prime Minister than the 
Jesuits were introduced in swarms, and the in- 
struction of youth wholly confided to that insidious 
and unscrupulous fraternity. At the same time 
the authority which the Emperor had exercised 
over the Church was transferred to the Pope ; and 
every bishop, abbot, as well as the inferior clergy, 
were placed under the immediate supremacy of 
Rome. It was under Prince Schwarzenberg that 
persecutions were instituted against the Protest- 
ant missionaries in Hu His administra- 
tion was truly a reign of terror, of execu- 
tions, and of imprisonments. The young Em- 

ror was little more than a puppet in his 

ds ; and the secret police, which was practically 
in abeyance from the death of Francis I. until the 
revolution of 1848, was established on the most 
hideous system in every town and village of the 
empire. It was Prince Schwarzenberg who in- 
vited the Russians to exterminate the liberties of 
Hungary—who crushed all liberty in Italy—who 
had all those acts sanctified by the Pope, and con- 
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PRINCE FELIX SCHWARZENBERG AND AUSTRIAN DIPLOMACY. 


secrated in every parish church by the Romish| tinental Europe. Unhappily, his policy has sur. 


priesthood. 


vived him; and at the present moment the 


It was he, also, who entered into an alliance with | Emperor Nicholas and the Emperor Francis are 
the Emperor of Russia for the avowed purpose of} personally forming a conspiracy at Vienna against 
destroying every vestige of public liberty in con-! the freedom of mankind. 


ODE TO A FEMALE MUMMY. 


Poor dingy, dismal sister mine, 

What lawless hosts of thoughts combine 
To fluster me the while 

Thy long-unrolling shroud I scan, 

That old original suggestive Pan- 
Orama of the Nile. 


As the indomitable Layard, 
In kingdoms old with names to say hard, 
O’er ruined towns might ponder, 
I view that breast no more that pants, 
And of its old inhabitants 
I wonder and I wonder. 


The loves and hates, the joys and cares, 
The whirl of human hopes and fears 
In human hearts e’er seething— 
Those matron fears that made thee sad 
When little Tsoph the measles had 
Or baby was a-teething— 


Or when, at noon or close of day, 

Thy cherubs hungry come from play, 
Dirt-pies and gutter grubbles, 

To weep alone you fled upstairs, 

Smit with eternal flesh-pot cares 
And bread-and-butter troubles— 


Where be they now? I can't suppose 

These human and these household woes 
Extinguished with thy life ; 

Haply, to us come down, they bore 

Poor Mrs. Jones, our neighbour, or 
Obstreperate my wife. 


Howe’'er that be, 'tis very clear 
No more they'll persecute thee here ; 
Those limbs, that trembled all 
At loving glance or stern reply, 
Supremely passive still would lie 
Vere sun and moon to fall. 


Wer't otherwise, I could disclose 

That tuneful Memnon’s lost his nose ; 
And as to thy belief, 

We've no respect for beetles now, 

And only worship ox and cow 


As sausages or beef. 





That sacred Nile is sacred still— 

To pic-nics—late of Richmond-hill, 
Of Bath or Tunbridge-wells ; 

The mysteries of thy temples fled, 

A modern mystery reigns instead— 
The “ Yes-zir” of hotels. 


And Egypt now is most renowned 
That fevers, fleas and dogs abound, 
While British Blood prevails, 

And all its chivalry employs 
In riding donkeys, with the boys 
Blaspheming at their tails. 


But hold! I see ‘tis time to spare 
Thy poor saltpetre feelings, rare 
Although my news may be ; 

For even now thy ragged hose 
Discover but two dusty toes, 
Where erst were plainly three. 


Besides, by modern Christian creed, 
I doubt me sorely that I need 
The torrents of St. Swithin, 
To wash the grievous sin away, 
Of having had so much to say 
To such a dreadful heathen ! 


Though fain I'd give thee credit due 
For virtues neither small nor few— 
Egyptian, but yet human ; 
And, mindless of your tawny clay, 
Believe you, in a general way, 
A very worthy woman: 


Alert to act the better part, 
The owner of a wholesome heart 
Of lovingkindness full ; 
A calm recluse on Virtue’s heights— 


With other gods, on soft still nights, 
Than beetles or a bull. 


Then, by our common brotherhood, 
By humble striving unto good 
In seasons dark and gloomy, 
I 1 to see that poor brown face 
iate with celestial grace 
When earth itself’s a mummy, 


Ir 











MARIANNE. 


Te was during afternoon school. The bright, my early recollections to please an editor. The 
midsummer sun was making all manner of absurd) sketch itself, however—prosaic and lamentably 
and ineffectual attempts to pierce the dim, diamond- | common-place as it was—seems before me at this 
shaped panes which—to speak as a glazier—lighted; moment. In the right-hand corner, at the top, 
that naked, inky, ugly, well-remembered school- there is a parish church, very much out of per- 
room. Anything more palpably ridiculous it is spective, with an elaborate weathercock, very much 
not easy tu suggest. What was gold without! out of the perpendicular. Immediately in front 
turned to dross within, like that fallacious pocket- of the west door stands a parson, arrayed in a 
money with which, according to Arabian story, a surplice as white as slate-pencil can make it, at- 
certain elderly enchanter used to go a-buying tended by a decent man in a white coat, who 
butcher’s meat in the Whitechapel-market of appears to have some intention of officiating as 
Bagdad. The long, ¢lanting, dusty rays fell in’ clerk. The parson and his church, I must men- 
melancholy patches of coarse yellow-ochre upon tion, are depicted upon extremely different seal, 
heads and slates and dingy floor. It was a failure, the former being a great many bricks too tall. 
and a contemptible one. Indeed, if bent upon performing divine service 

There is a low monotonous hum, arising from within the religious edifice in question, it is quite 
some five-and-twenty boys engaged in resolving clear he must have recourse to the clumsy expe- 
certain recondite problems pertaining to the art dient of taking his stand in the steeple and ad- 
and mystery of Algebra. The first and second dressing an al-fresco congregation through the 
classes have been brigaded among the desks im-) belfry shutters. 
mediately surrounding the lofty rostrum of the l'rom what we may distinguish as the evangeli- 
Rev. Mr. Tigerley to that especial end. ‘The cal portion of the picture, a broad winding walk, 
sound emitted by boys whilst culling knowledge | tastefully ornamented with a variety of daisies, leads 
amid the flowery walks of science resembles that) to the bottom corner on the left. There, a nicely- 
of bees in a summer-garden. A curious and sug- dressed young gentleman is escorting a fine young 
gestive fact. woman enthusiastically up the path. The portraits 

Suddenly there is a sharp rap with a paper- are something smudgy, to be sure, and bear token 
knife upon the imperial palm. “Briggs—come of a good deal of painstaking; but the former, 
here!” ‘The “Calphurnia!” in Julius Cesar is divested of a pair of impossible spurs and a pos- 
tame in point of effect. sible contingency in the shape of whisker, is 

A small boy, ill at ease, advances from a desk evidently intended for myself. The latter, not 
in the centre of the room. He has an indescriba- apparently having quite fulfilled the conceptions 
bly guilty look, and a dispassionate observer of the impassioned artist, is cautiously labelled 
would instantly conclude that he had been sur- “ Marianne.” The darkening of Mr. Tigerley’s 
prised in the act of compassing high treason, or countenance as he gazes upon this unique produc- 
robbery accompanied by violence at the very | tion is something terrible to behold. There was 
least. He approaches the tribunal with the gait | a myth about him—a sort of dim tradition, handed 
of a juvenile whose parents, from a sense of what | down from pupil to pupil through many genera- 
vas due to society, had been obliged to bring him | tions, to the effect that he had once been refused 
up in the stocks. by a duke’s eldest daughter with forty-five thou- 

“ Briggs, what are you doing ?” 'sand a-year; and it was this crushing and never- 

“Doing, sir?” says Briggs—who, to save trou-| to-be-expected calamity which we were all agreed 
ble, is or was no other than the unfortunate writer| had produced the bitter mysogyny, the utter 
himself. abhorrence of anything approaching to the tender 

“ Bring your slate here.” passion, that we persisted in attributing to him. 
_ Briggs returns to his desk, and makes an abor-| Once, indeed—to our shame be it recorded—we 
tive effort to induce the fat boy on his right hand | conspired in sending him a costly valentine, with 
to change slates with him for the emergency. But! a.coronet on the seal, just to see what the effect 
along, slim boy, with a viciously clever expres-, would be. It was a fatal piece of curiosity, and 
sion of countenance, pinches the fat boy in a ten-| most deservedly met its reward. He read andl 
der quarter, and the appeal is unheeded. Briggs, | burnt it in awful silence; and forthwith instituting 
accordingly, returns with his own. He lays it| asort of Reign of Terror, flogged three boys a-day 
before the Rev. Mr. 'Tigerley with the air of a| for the next fortnight. But I must return to my 
penitent felon handing Jack Ketch the warrant for | slate. 
his immediate execution. | There was a sort of prophetic pantomime in 

Whether the design depicted upon the aforesaid | which Tigerley was wont to indulge preparatory 
late may have been the draft of an intended | to the infliction of corporal punishment. le used 
valentine, or merely the half-unconscious embodi- | to draw his under lip slowly into his mouth, and 
ment of some waking vision, is too much, at this | display his large white front teeth ferociously over 
distant period, to expect me to recal. Iam ready | his chin. Nothing but a miracle could save one 
to be as candid as you like, but I would not “cook” | after that ; and no miracle had been known to oceur 
VOL, XIX—NO, COXXI. | b 
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within the memory of the oldest boy in the school. 
In the present instance it was done with even 
more than usual solemnity and effect. 

“ Briggs,” he proceeded, in a stern, sepulchral 
whisper, “if you are positively under a false im-~ 
pression as to the motives which induced your 
parents to commit you to my care, I am sorry for 
you. Mere correction would, in such a case, be to 


no purpose; and I am sorry for the boy who is | 


not made better and wiser by the simple appli- 
cation of the birch. But if, as I trust and hope, 
you are merely labouring under some agreeable 
delusion as to the means which I am in the habit 
of employing to carry out the wishes of those who 
intrust me with their boys, there, I am glad to 


think, I can disabuse you of your error.” 
bd * * a 
Well, my martyrdom has been accomplished, 


and Justice has received her own. ‘Tigerley, I 





MARIANNE. 


| He wore a wild, sandy imperial, that might have 
stirred the envy of a Don Cossack, end sported all 
‘manner of outrageous habiliments peculiar to stu- 

dents at Guy’s. He intensified his conversation 
with a variety of ferocious oaths, and concealed his 
‘meaning from the (less) vulgar by a curious super- 
fluity of slang. It was commonly believed in 
school that he confined his hospital practice to the 
'most murderous and revolting operations; and, 
when once intrusted with a knife and a patient, 
would slash away at the latter until actually lugged 
off like a bull-dog by some of his less hardened 
' accomplices, 

Marianne, on the contrary, was, according to 
our boyish notions, the most bewitching little crea- 
‘ture in the universe. She certainly was aremark- 
ably pretty child, and, what, was a great deal more 
tothe purpose, immensely confident in her juvenile 
‘charms. It was droll enough to see her in church, 


remember, was fond of predicating of a dull or | carrying on a sort of long-range flirtation with 


stubborn boy that he was “as obstinate as a pig.” 
To judge by the singular want of fortitude evinced 
by that familiar beast during the brief surgical 
operation which commonly terminates his carthly 


career, the simile is an unhappy one; but if loud | 


lamentation and piercing outcries under affliction 
be taken as the point of comparison, | am con- 
scious of having displayed a good deal of the por- 
cine temperament within the last five minutes. I 
lave just been turned out of school, and desired, 
with ironical sympathy, to come back again as 
soon as I feel quite cool and comfortable. 

By way of promoting so desirable a result, I 
crOss the stile which divides our playground from 
the churchyard, and sit upon a grave. It was a 
favourite recipe, practised time out of mind by the 
olten-whipped pupils of Mr. Tigerley. Whether 
we thought that the turf might probably be colder 
there than elsewhere, in consequence of coming in 
contact with the cool parishioner below, or whe- 
ther it was mere superstition, or whether sitting 
upon a grave does actually, from some obscure 
physical cause, allay the smart of a sound whip- 
ping, I cannot certainly declare. And sitting upon 
the grave, | first cry a good deal, and then, pulling 
a small scented note out of my jacket-pocket, begin 
to read. 

‘The communication in question, which I had 
read and re-read some fifty times previously, at 
the very least, ran as follows :— 


“Dear Mr. Briaas,—Papa hopes that you and 
Mr. Lucas will do us the pleasure of coming to tea 
with us this evening, at six o'clock. I hope you 
will be able to come. 

“Yours very truly, 
“ Martanne Scape.” 


“Papa,” in the above invitation, was no less a 
person than Abraham Scalpel, Esq. (M.R.C.S, for 
alll know to the contrary), doctor-general of our 
village. His house overlooked the churchyard, 
which, as I have already intimated, abutted upon 
our playground. It was an appropriate situation 
for a surgeon’s house. Scalpel was a widower, 
with only two children, Isaac and Marianne. 
Isaac was a big, barbarous youth, hairy and strong. 


some of the bigger boys. It was curious to con- 
trast the sly piquancy with which she would dart 
a glance of almost imperceptible recognition to 
some favoured youth, with the bashful, blundering 
sheep’s-eye with which the latter would return the 
compliment. Nor was so flattering and auspicious 
a distinction altogether without its drawback. 
Many a boy, detected in perfect extasy of confusion 
and delight, stood convicted of “ indecent bela- 
_viour during divine service,” and found himself in 
anything buta state of rapture on the Monday. 

| ‘Two of us only, Lucas and myself, had the 
entree of Mr, Scalpel’s medico-chirurgical abode. 
Lucas was the long, slim boy with the vicious 
countenance, who pinched Burgess when I wanted 
him to lend me his slate and save me a flog- 
ging. My father had got Scalpel into the county 
hospital. Lucas’s governor, it was believed, was 
a brother-sawbones and quondam fellow-student of 
the Doctor. We each, of course, looked upon 
ourselves as the accepted suitors and future hus- 
bands of Marianne, and held each other in bitter 
rivalry accordingly. Externally, Lucas had, un- 
questionably, the best of it. He had straps and 
stick-ups. I was still in turn-down collars, and 
had outgrown my trousers. But I had no small 
confidence in my superior intellectual powers, and 
despised almost as much as I detested him. 

The little tea-party was delightful. Marianne 
never looked so charming; muffins never were £0 
good, nor marmalade so plentiful. One cloud 
alone interfered with the full sunshine, and the 
reader will easily guess what that was. Lucas had 
seen me flogged not two hours ago, and the spite- 
ful brute would, as a matter of course, take the 
opportunity of putting me in a painful and ridicu- 
lous position before the evening was out. I knew 
as well as he did when it was coming. Old Scal- 
pel had got me into acorner, and was regaling me 
with a professional anecdote touching a departed 
pang whose interior he had lately overhauled. 

ucas and Marianne were right at the other end of 
the room. But I distinctly saw him point out to 
her the uneasy face with which I listened to the 
Doctor’s narrative; and then, as if to account for 








my not being quite comfortable, whisper some- 





MARIANNE, 


thing in her ear, and the words fell upon mine as 
burning and distinct as if they had been thun- 
dered through aspeaking-trumpet. That whisper 
I never forgave him. 

The sleepless and angry night that followed, how 
well do I remember! Next morning, immediately 
after breakfast, I took my confidential friend, Bur- 
gess, by the button, and said that I had something 
very particular to tell him if he would only step with 
me as far as the churchvard. Burgess, I must men- 
tion, was a stout, slow, plethoric boy, but neverthe- 


less looked up to by the school in general as an| 
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and how he used to steal down into the kitchen to 
learn what there was for dinner, and then come 
back to impress upon me “ what to eat, drink and 
avoid ;” how I was to eat no fat and no vegetables, 
and drink no small beer, making up for the absence 
of the latter by a pint of stout on Saturday, which 
would make me as strong as a horse; but how a 
little old cheese wouldn't hurt me, if I could 
manage tocrib it out of the pantry, after the bigger 
boys had had their supper. It was training under 
difficulties, certainly ; but it did me no harm, at all 
events, and gave me unlimited confidence in my- 


oracle of worldly wisdom. He was particularly | self, which was, if anything, still more to the 


great upon all sporting subjects, and a distant but 
enthusiastic admirer of the ring. His weekly six- 


| 


purpose. 
“Now, Briggs,” said Burgess, in his quiet pro- 


pence he used carefully to reserve till Monday,| fessional way, about three weeks after he had un- 
when he systematically invested threepence thereof | dertaken my case, “I don’t see that you'll improve. 
in a second-hand copy of Bell's Life. The re-| You see your tongue’s healthy, and your skin's 
mainder he with equal regularity laid out in a pint| clean, and you're in very fair wind, and Tigerley's 
of stout—an allowance which being rather too} going toa vestry to-night. Didn't I hear Lucas 
much for his immature brain, invariably produced | say he should punch your head for you, just now ?" 


a species of apathetic intoxication during afternoon 


“Yes,” said I, “ because I forgot to grease his 


school ; and on these occasions, when called up in| cricket-ball for him last night !” 


class, he used to respond to Mr. Tigerley’s inter- 


“Well, that’s very nice indeed! Now, if I were 


rogatories with a goodnatured stare and a vacant} you, I should just walk up to him after school, and 
“ Oh, yes!” which was as regularly rewarded with| say, Would you like to do it now, Lucas? Or, 
prompt and condign punishment. The latter he| perhaps, to oblige me, you wouldn’t mind doing it 
took as a matter of course, and suffered himself to | down in the cloak-room after tea! Oh, yes!” And 
be conducted to the block with an expression of| here my enthusiastic young friend worked himself 
stolid indifference which it was perfectly touching | up and down in his trousers, with a rich twinkle in 


to behold. 

In a few words I explained to him how I hated 
Lucas, what a bully he was, and how I should like 
to serve him out. 

“Well, he is a bully,” replied Burgess re- 
flectively ; “ but I suppose all big fellows are, aint 
they? Oh, yes!” 

“ But,” said I, “ I've a great idea come into my 
head. Suppose I could lick him?” And I quite 
i, all over at the bare idea of so glorious a 
eat. 

“Lick him!” answers Burgess, regarding me 
with suddenly increased interest. “ That's easier 
said than done, aint it? You see it isn't like 
fighting weight for weight, is it? He's half as 
heavy again as you are, Briggs!” 

“But couldn't I go into training, or something 
of that sort ?” persisted I. “And wouldn't that 
make a difference. I've heard you say training 
always did.” 

“ Ah, well, so it might!” replied Burgess, quite 
proud of being appealed to on the subject. “I 
never trained a fellow myself, but I think I could 
do it. Anyhow, I should like to try. And then 
you'd lick him, of course—no doubt about it! 
Oh, yes !” 

It is quite pleasant to think of all the trouble 
the good-natured fellow took to get me into condi- 
tion for the coming struggle. What sacrifices he 
made, and what violence he did to his nature, to 
get me out of bed an hour before the usual time. 
How he used to make me run round the play- 
ground for half an hour together to improve my 
wind ; and hit out right and left for five minutes 
together to develope my muscles ; and remind me 


of Lucas’s last thrashing to stimulate my pluck ; 








his eye, being the nearest approach he ever made 
to a laugh. 

In order to add zest to my triumph, I deter- 
mined upon deferring my p Bs until quite 
late ; and secretly enjoyed three kicks and a cuff 
which I received in the course of the day from 
my detested rival. However, when at last, with 
all the composure in my power, I announced my 
intention of meeting him in single combat, I found 
some difficulty in persuading him that a contemp- 
tuous slap in the face was no answer to a hostile 
invitation. But when once convinced that I was 
in earnest, he shouted out with a mixture of 
derision and delight that young Briggs was going 
to fight him, and forthwith the whole school 
rushed pell-mell downstairs to be spectators of a 
scene as novel as that of a rat backed to kill five- 
and-twenty terriers within the minute. Our 
arena, I should say, was a small room below 
ground, architecturally intended as the depository 
of great coats and school-boxes, but which, from 
time immemorial, had been consecrated to the 
domestic display of pugilistic skill. 

Our first round was a very brilliant affair in- 
deed. I rushed up to him like a wild cat, and by 
dint of hitting straight, as Burgess had taught 
me, managed to puzzle him considerably. y 
backer, with great judgment, encouraged me as 
retired to take breath with “ Very well, indeed, 
Briggs. You're licking him much faster than I 
expected. Never mind about stopping, but work 
in close and hit hard.” 

Again we set to work; but this time he managed 
to break away and let fly a few wild hits at long 
range, one of which caught me on the side of the 


head, and knocked me gts ene eee 
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I was just again rushing to the scratch, 
although a trifle less confident in the result of my 
“training,” when the door flew open before the 
unexpected apparition of old Tigerley himself. 
Fortunately, both for combatants and spectators, 
he was not in a particularly implacable mood. 
He contented himself with ordering us instantly 
upstairs, and never inquired further into the cause 
of our quarrel. Had he flogged the two principals, 
as everybody expected, I should have thought of 
the flying-fish and the dolphin, in sop, and been 
quite content. 

I’rom that time forward, Lucas never offered me 
personal violence. He simply addressed me in 
terms of unmitigated contempt, to which I replied 
in tones of unqualified defiance. Somehow or 
other, Marianne came to hear that we had been 
fichting for her hand, and, in due time, we each 
received a lady-like little note marked, “ Private,” 
containing a beautiful sample of auburn hair folded 
in a bit of gilt note-paper bearing the flattering 


inscription, “None but the brave deserve the 
fair!” 
Some ten brief years had elapsed since the 


period which I have just endeavoured to recall, 
and I had passed through college and come into a 
small property. Something or other led me down 
into the neighbourhood of the old se hool ; and, 
before the week was out, I received a pressing in- 
vitation to spend a day or two at the Doctor’s 
house, under the hand and seal of the fair Marianne. 
It would have seemed ungracious to refuse, and 
indeed there was no particular reason why I should 
do so. Besides, I don't envy the man who wouldn't 
go a little out of his way to renew the aequaint- 
ances of his school-boy days, and revive impres- 
sions of what is commonly, but I believe fanci- 
fully, termed the happiest period of his life. 

I found Marianne wonderfully altered, of course; 
that is to say, [ left hera pretty child of fifteen, 
and found her a bouncing young woman of five- 
and-twenty. Bunt there was no Lucas in the way 
now, and the affectionate warmth with which she 
received me was almost as puzzling as it was de- 
lightful. Indeed, judging by my feelings towards 
her, which I confess had not been proof azainst a 
ter vears’ separation, I couldn't help thinking she 
rather overdid it. Within the last-mentioned 
perioda good many changes had taken place. Old 
Sealpel had taken to drink : : and as the parish very 
naturally demurred to being left to dose and vacci- 
nate itself, as the alternative of being stabbed or 
poisoned by the doctor, the shop and surgery had 
heen transferred to the charge of the unlovely 
Isaac. And, for some good and sufficient reason 
doubtless, they had taken into the establishment a 
large, gaunt, austere gentlewoman, terrible in doc- 
trine and uncompromising in argument, who called 
herself Mrs. Trapp. 

It is a great shame to repeat scandal, but in the 
first round of visits which I pai to my old ac- 
quaintances, I certainly did hear a good deal abou 
Marianne. It was not her fault, people assured me, 
that her name still retained its virgin prefix. Re- 
port—but then Report is such an irreclaimable 
liar—asserted, that no less than three young sub- 








MARIANNE. 


alterns in marching regiments had broken away, 
within as many years, when to all appearance 
fairly hooked. ‘Report asserted a good deal more, 
but what if one were obliged to believe all that 
Report says? I never, myself, had a turn for 
village scandal, but know enough of it to sympa- 
thise with an unfortunate flirt, whose character gets 
into the hands ofa squad of elderly gossips over 
their tea. 

The male Scalpels sat long over their wine on 
the occasion of my first dinner. The old man 
twaddled hazily, and the young one sat bawling 
dull jokes of questionable novelty and unquestion- 
able bad taste. The latter qualification might also 
have been applied to the wine, which had a deci- 
dedly medicinal flavour ; and, altogether, I was 
glad to take the first opportunity of making my 
escape to Marianne. I discovered her alone in 
the drawing-room, and, goodness knows how and 
why, insensibly found myself reduced to the most 
absurd state of spooneyism that ever put to shame 
the manhood of a rational being. I suppose, in 
plain truth, I was partly drunk ; and what with all 
sorts of old recollections of the way in which I 

used to fight for her and flirt with her as a child, 
and the charming artlessness with which she plied 
me with such like affectionate reminiscences, I 
positively had not a fair chance. Actually, I was 
on my knees by her chair, blurting out all manner 
of absurd protestations, when I chanced to look 
round, and there sat old mother Trapp, taking 
notes of our conversation with as much coolness 
and effrontery as if she had been a professionai 
reporter engaged for the job. It may not be su- 
perfluous to mention that, according to current 
réport in the village, Mrs. Trapp was exceedingly 
desirous of getting Marianne “ comfortably settled,” 
as she called it, in order, in the first place, that she 
might he rself reign undisputed mistress of the 
doctor’ s household, and, in the second, have the 
undisturbed concoction of the doctor’s will, should 
he ever be sober enough to project one. 

I woke next morning with a desperate head- 
ache. Had that been the extreme penalty I was 
destined to pay for a debauch on detestable port, 
my best friends might have congratulated me on 
my good luck. I had, moreover, a sort of dreamy 
recollection of having carried a flirtation with Ma- 
rianne to desperate lengths, and of an unsteady old 
gentleman having tumbled bodily over us, in an 
abortive effort to confer what he called a pip-pip- 
pat-Ernal blessing. Isaac, however, took me in 
hand, and prescribed pale ale, that favourite re- 
medy among fast undergraduates and the junior 
branches of the medical profession. Under his 
auspices, | swallowed the best part of a bottle, and, 
by some extraordinary fatality, found myself, 
while still under its exhilirating influence, again 
alone with Marianne. 

“ How strange it seems to look back nearly ten 
years, and think how we used to romp together 
then, does it not, Augustus?” lisped the young 
lady i in an endearing tone, her eyes taking their 
full share in the mild remark. 

“It does, indeed,” said I, rather surprised to 


hear my self addressed by that portion of my de- 
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signation for which I stood indebted to my god- 
fathers and godmothers. 

“ And now,” pursued she, placing her fair hand 
timidly upon mine, “to think ‘ 
“Think of what?” asked I innocently enough. 

“Of what, love?” demanded Marianne fondly, 
with a look of injured affection. “Have you 
already forgotten last night?’ 

“Of what, indeed!” groaned Mrs. Trapp, pop- 

ing up, as I do believe, from under the table. 

“Of what, Mr. Briggs!” hiccuped old Scalpel, 

woking his coarse red face in at the door, his eyes 
still twinkling from the morning dram. 

“Of what! well, th# is good!” roared Isaac, 
scowling horribly over the paternal shoulder. 

“ For mercy’s sake, tell me what you all mean!” 
exclaimed I, getting more than half frightened. 
“ What on earth do you expect me to do?” 

“To do?” shrieked Mrs. Trapp. “ Why to do 
what any man would do, to be sure, that had been 
keeping company with a young girl the best part 
of twenty years, off and on. Do, indeed!” and 
the ineffable scorn with which the villanous old 
woman delivered herself of this oracular reply 





miade me feel almost as much ashamed of myself 


as she evidently expected me to be. 

‘Do ?” sobbed the Doctor, rubbing a gouty pair 
of knuckles vigorously into a fishy pair of eyes. 
“Don’t bring an old man’s grey hairs down in 
sorrow to the grave. Don’t ruin his daughter, sir 
—ruin and leave her: oh, don't!” 

“ He'd better,” growled Isaac the son, walking 
to the window and turning up his cuffs. 

Marianne looked up, all in tears. “ Ah, dear, 


dear Augustus,” cried she, catching me round the | 


neck, “we've both been in fault! Yes, dearest— 
don’t take all the blame to yourself—lI feel we 
have. Let us forget this silly querrel and be happy 
together again, for ever !” 

‘‘ And he will be a good little Briggsy-wiggsy ; 
yes, won't he, now ?” chuckled that infernal Trapp, 
wagging her diabolical, toothless countenance full 
in my face, with a leer like a galvanised scarecrow. 
“And he'll be good and kind to the dear girl, 
wont he then ?” 

“ Bless you—bless you, my dear, dear children, 
both of you!” piously ejaculated the detestable old 
sot, laying a shaky hand solemnly upon each of 
our heads. 

“That's the ticket, Briggs! I knew you warn't 
such an infernal blackguard and villain as you 
wanted to make out,” bellowed Isaac, turning down 
his euffs again and hitting me such a fraternal 
thump on the back as might have started every 
bone in my body. “Come, governor, let's leave 
em alone. See how fond they look of each other! 
low me if it aint as pretty as a pictur’. You and 
I'll go and have a drain, and drink long life and 
prosperity to the happy couple.” 

Never was anybody, I suppose, so completely 
thunderstruck as I. The vision of bliss, which I 
had once been whipped for attempting to realise 
through the medium of slate-pencil, took strangely 
different colours when forced upon me by the 
united ingennity of the surgeon's family. 1 hope 
I have already shown that I am not altogether 
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destitute of mere pluck, but, as to moral courage, 
no—the less we say about that the better. Nobody 
else in this world, I suppose, would have been 
imposed upon by a blubbering father, a blustering 
old woman, a savage son, and a tearful coquette. 
Bat I felt a sort of horrible nightmare conviction 
that there was no help for it, for which, I have no 
doubt, they most heartily despised their unresisting 
victim. Nevertheless, to make assurance doubly 
sure, and guard against any possible piece of in- 
subordination, they watched me in a sort of play- 
fully ferocious manner from morning to night, 
plied me constantly with pale ale, and invited all 
the neighbours to tea, that there might be no pos- 
sible mistake as to the deliberate nature of the 
contract. Whether the latter regarded me as a 
weak-minded swain, or supposed that old Scalpel 
was so far enamoured of his own propensities as 
to have awarded me his daughter in marriage as 
the most promising young toper of his acquaint- 
ance, I do not like to conjecture. 

It was with considerable difficulty that I gained 
an opportunity of writing to my friends, which I 
did at some length—depicting in doleful terms the 

scrape I was in, and adding that I was afraid they 

;would think I had acted rashly. They replied 
that they rather thought I had. But as I had not 
favoured them with my confidence until everything 
was settled, they would not presume to trouble me 
| with unnecessary advice. Accordingly, the licence 
‘was bought, the day fixed, and, with an apathy for 
which I now feel it impossible to account, I 
‘meekly resigned myself to the extreme sentence 
of ecclesiastical law. 

I had also writtento Burgess, whose acquaintance 
I still retained, to beg that he would, if possible, 
attend me to what Mrs. Trapp very significantly 
termed the “ haltar,” and he had promised to do 
\so. He arrived accordingly upon the momentous 

morning, and congratulated me in very cautious 
terms indeed, looking all the while as grave and 
‘dismal as if he had been going to be married 
himself. 

In the slight bustle that took place before setting 
out for chureh, he twitched me sharply by the arm 
and beckoned me back into the parlour. 

“ Briggs,’ he said, speaking faster than he ever 
did in his life before, “why didn’t you write 
sooner? You're not the first fellow these infernal 
people have hooked. No time to explain now! 
Trust me—oh, yes! Train for London in five 
minutes—short mile to station—out of window, 
jump and run! Go on Continent, anywhere, 
only don’t marry that—oh, by jingo, here they 
come !” 

There was something so desperately energetic in 
my friend's manner, so very unlike his usual de- 
liberate style, that I felt there must be something 
very well worth escaping, indeed, in the matter. 
Even then, however, I should have lost the golden 
opportunity in wretched vacillation, had not 
Burgess, with admirable presence of mind, pitched 
me out of the window into a flower-bed, and 
loudly exhorted me to run, 

In one moment it was a tossup whether I 
shoulda’t be found by the bridal party, seated 
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placidly among the roses, awaiting my fate with 
cheerful intrepidity. Luckily, a thorn decided the | 
point. I started up and made for the railway as 
fast as my legs would carry me. Before I was a} 
couple of hundred yards from the house, I heard a 
yell of “Come back!” in tones which I only too) 
easily recognised as those of the ferocious Isaac, 
who was, of course, in full pursuit. 

“Too late!” shouted a railway-porter, as I 
rushed hot and breathless up to the station. The 
bell had ceased ringing, and the whistle had already 
delivered itself of its parting shriek—there was 
only one chance. Dashing across the corner of a 
field, I scrambled up the embankment. The last 
carriage, thank Heaven! was an empty bullock- 
truck. I jumped up behind as the train swept 
snorting by, and before I could be handed down 
by the indignant guard, the increased speed would 
have prevented my complying with his wishes | 
except at the risk of my neck. Isaac I saw gesti- 


THE PARSONOLATRY OF 


A BIOGRAPHY, IN 


CHAPTER II. 

Tue limits we have allotted to this paper will | 
not allow us to dwell at length upon the career of 
the reverend gentleman whose personal history we | 
have chosen briefly to record; and were it other- | 
wise, we doubt whether the experience of a dis- 
senting preacher in a country town furnishes facts 
of sufficient importance to interest the general 
reader—so long, at least, as he holds on his way 
in peaceful acquiescence with the religious views 
of his flock. Should he be so unfortunate as to 
incur a suspicion of heterodoxy, or arriving, 
through study and reflection, at a new and un- 
authorised opinion connected with the distinguish- 
ing tenets of his denomination, should have the 
temerity to declare that opinion in the pulpit, | 
then, indeed, he would become an object of sur- 
passing interest, and something more, to his audi- 
tors and their kindred congregations. The volun- 
tary principle, which is so intensely liberal in all | 
matters relating to Government and the State | 
Church, compensates for its liberality in one 
direction by the rigour of its restrictions in an-_ 
other. Woe to that unthinking shepherd who, 
imagining that he has discovered new pastures 
fresh and green, shall rashly attempt to lead his 
flock but one inch out of the old and beaten sheep- 
walk. The bare experiment will sometimes trans- | 
form the whole fold of tender lambs into so many 
bloodhounds, baying open-mouthed after one vic- 
tim, and never ceasing to bay till the affrighted | 
shepherd has fairly taken to his heels, and dis-' 
tanced them in the race. The history of what has 
taken place among some small congregations to | 
which we could refer would afford curious matter 
for speculation, were the secrets of church meet: | 
ings and diaconal conclaves laid bare, Weshould 
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culating frantically upon the platform, and can 
only hope I felt properly thankful that I was not 
at that moment under his fist. I may add that | 
was not given into custody upon my arrival at the 
next station, where the sight of a bridegroom in a 
bullock-van caused immense delight tv the public 
in general ; and [compromised the matter by pay- 
ing first-class fare, which I did out of certain 
monies originally destined to be laid upon the 
book, as “the accustomed duty to the priest and 
clerk.” 

Since writing the above, I have received a long 
letter from Burgess, in which he more than justi- 
fies his friendly zeal. And (for which, however, 
I think, I can account), up to the very moment of 
despatching this manuscript, my attorney assures 
me that he has not been invited to appear for me 
in an action on promises; and that I may, for the 
present at least, dismiss all anxiety in the matter of 
“Scalpel versus Briggs.” 


DISSENT. 


TWO CHAPTERS. 


see the most stolid ignorance fettering intellect and 


genius, and bigotry the most savage and fanatic 
controlling the pastoral function; and we should 
see this done after prayer-meetings, where earnest 
petitions of interminable length were preferred by 
the hour together for the divine blessing upon 
their proceedings. Fortunately for Theophilus, 
he never incurred any peril of this kind. His 
imagination never ran away with him; and if he 
did privately indulge in any speculations at vari- 
ance with the established form of doctrine sanc- 
tioned by his sect, he kept them to himeelf, and 
never obtruded them on the prejudices of the Bub- 
lingtonians. We must do him the justice to say 
that this reserve on his part was not due to any 
want of sincerity in his nature, but to a secret 
doubt of the soundness of his own judgment upon 
questions which his modesty taught him to con- 
sider had long been set at rest by far abler and 
Wiser men. 

The reader will now be so good as to imagine 
that thirty years have passed away since we took 
onr last glance at the dissenting church at Bub- 
lington. ‘The minister’s sons have grown up; 
Theophilus has been able, by the help of friends, 
and with the aid of a gradually increasing income, 


to apprentice them to honest trades, and to esta- 


blish them in business; and he thanks Providence 
devoutly that they are all good and honest lads, 
and in a fair way of doing for themselves without 
farther assistance from him or from anybody. The 
good pastor himself now weighs seventeen stone, and 
is verging on his grand climateric. ‘The matronly 
and kind-hearted Sophy is, in her husband's eyes 
at least, as good-looking as ever, though disin- 
terested observers remark that she is twice as fat 
and twice as red in the face as when she made 
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her first appearance in the town thirty years ago. 
The worthy couple, blissful as turtle doves, have 
an endearing companion in the person of an only 
daughter, the pet child of their mature age, who 
came into the world to console them just as the 
boys had left the paternal nest to make their own 
way. The world has used our good friends kindly 
upon the whole, and Theophilus is not without a 
secret satisfaction arising from the thought that he, 
‘n his turn, has done something for the world. He 
nas published two volumes of sermons, which, 
seeing that they never returned the cost of print- 
ing to his purse, he can all the more conscientiously 
regard as bread cast upon the waters; and he has 
lent a willing hand in the establishment of mutual 
improvement societies, a mechanics’ institution, 
and young men’s Christian association in the town. 
Neither have his merits and his usefulness been 
without their reward. 


national magazine, and hung up in five hundred 
little black oval frames in five hundred houses 
in Bublington. He is pleased with the conscious- 
ness that he is not likely soon to be forgotten ; and 
is employed at his leisure in the completion of a 
thick and bulky manuscript of Christian Philosophy, 
which he fondly hopes shall entitle him after his 
death toa niche in the temple of Fame. ‘The congre- 
gation has increased, has, in fact, more than doubled 
in numbers, and Theophilus is in easy circum- 
stances now that his family are mostly off his hands. 
He has suffered little from the approach of age or 
infirmity, and good-humouredly boasts at times 
that there is a great deal of work to be had out of 
him yet. He is a little too apt to indulge in prosy 
and garrulous details in company, where, perhaps 
without being aware of it, he monopolises four- 
fifths of the conversation. He has a perpetual 
smile of benevolence on his countenance, the index 
of the real kindness of his heart. If he has a fail- 
ing at all, it isa prejudice against what he calls 


the newly-invented virtue of tee-totalism, a pre- | 


ference for a good glass of port, and a weakness, 
only a weakness, for brandy-and-water. ‘These he 
calls the “ good creatures of God,” and takes the 
credit of enjoying them in moderation, which 
nobody presumes to doubt. He is charitable on 
the question of total abstinence, and allows every 
man to enjoy his own opinion who will in return 
allow him to enjoy his—and his grog in mode- 
ration. 

If we take a walk to the chapel, we shall find 
that affairs are as much altered there, and as much 
Improved, as at the minister's house. The old, 
square, dark, ill-ventilated tub of a’building has been 
pulled down years ago, and in its place an orna- 
mental Gothic erection of the genuine ecclesiastical 
pattern, a counterpart of a parish church in every- 
thing but the tower, which is wanting, rears its 
triple roof and architectural pinnacles. The veteran 
preacher is proud of his temple, and views it affec- 
tionately in his quiet walks about the neighbour- 
hood, and sometimes looks pensively towards the 
inevitable day when he shall have delivered his last 
message in its walls, and shall repose tranquilly 
beneath its shadow, 
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He has been painted, and | 
engraved, and sold for sixpence in the denomi- | 
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Such was the aspect of affairs, so far as the Dis- 
senting interest of one particular sect was con- 
cerned, when, a few years ago, after an absence of 
a period amounting to the average life of man, we 
again took up our residence in Bublington. The 
Rev. Mr. Clove, amplified to the proportions we 
have mentioned above, was in the zenith of his 
fame and popularity : his name was in everybody's 
mouth, his picture over everybody's mantel-piece, 
and his bodily presence was familiar to every eye, 
old and young, in the now thriving town. If any- 
thing at all were wanting to the completion of his 
felicity, that desideratum was delicately supplied, 
shortly after our arrival, by the presentation of a 
testimonial to the reverend gentleman in honour of 
the thirty-third anniversary of his ordination to the 
_ pastoral office. 

Why the thirty-third should be chosen as the 
particular anniversary upon which it became the 
Bublingtonians to present their pastor with a sub- 
stantial token of regard, is a question we are ata loss 
to solve. Whether the law that regulates the dis- 
tribution of these equivocal benefactions does not 
admit of their being applied on any other prin- 
ciple than that of “greasing the fat goose,” as the 
proverb ex presses it, we are equally at a loss to 
determine. Certain it is, that we never yet heard 
of a donation of this sort being conterred upon a 
man who was in want of it; probably from the 
fact that the very circumstance of his wanting it 
would, in the eyes of a discriminating people, 
deprive him of all claim to consideration. A 
minister especially must have at least an income 
beyond his necessities ere he can become a fit object 
for a testimonial. Thus it was with Theophilus. 
In his younger days, while his family were grow- 
ing up around him, and the education of his six 
sons kept his slender purse in a continual state of 
collapse, so much so that he was driven to replenish 
his wardrobe by giving private lessons in the 
classics, the idea of a testimonial of respect, in 
the shape of a round sum of money, never once 
‘occurred to the admirers of his eloquence. But 
now, when, good easy man, owing no one any- 
thing, he found himself in possession of more than 
he could conveniently spend—now that the chapel 
was doubled in size, the congregation in numbers, 
the pew-rents in productiveness, and his income in 
amount—now, of course, was the time to load him 
with the honour and advantage of a testimonial. 

With whom the design originated no one pre- 
tended to know. There was a great air of secresy in 
the whole conduct of the proceeding. Miss Spark- 
less, whom time had transformed into a very skinny 
model of the Lady Bountiful, and who, being sixty 
odd and decidedly bony, might have sat to a pre- 
Raphaelite painter for a picture of the Virgin, 
netted with her own fair and rheumaticky fingers 
a handsome silk puree capable of containing two 
hundred sovereigns. Secret committees were held 
in private houses, and collectors of both sexes ap- 
pointed to canvas the whole town. The trustees 
and deacons of the Church eame down handsomely, 
by way of example, and mempber of the con- 
gregation, from the squire who wore his white hat 
during service, and enjoyed his hebdomadal snore 
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in a crimson-curtained pew, to the servant-girl who 
sat upon a bench in the aisle, was allowed the 
privilege of contributing. The activity of the col- 
lecting-committee was rewarded with the usual 
resnit of all such voluntary exactions, and they 
soon realised the desiderated sum. 

It was a proud day for Theophilus when, upon 
a temporary platform erected in the town-hall for 
the occasion, he stood in the presence of the crowd 
of worshippers, and, after a speech of half-an-hour’s 
duration from a deacon, received from the hand 
of his friend, the Mayor of Bublington, who was 
also an elder of his church, the weighty purse of 
shining gold—the symbol, as the presiding orator 
observed, of the sterling quality and purity of the 
affection borne him by his flock. He cast the 
purse into the lap of Sophy, who sat, modestly 
blushing at ler husband's triumph, upon a chair 
a little in the rear, and then gave loose to the ex- 
pression of his grateful feelings in a strain of fer- 
vid eloquence. For an exact transcript of his 
oration we refer the reader to any one of the 


reports which the provincial editors of newspapers | 


are weekly putting forth for the gratification of a 
discerning public, who delight almost as much in 
seeing modest merit brought forth to be tarred and 
feathered in this now established mode as did their 
less civilised progenitors in beholding the gibbet 
periodically fed by victims whose merits, when 
they had any, were much of the same order. 
“Vides, mi sili, quam leve diserimen patibulum 
inter et statuam,” said some ancient wit, and he 


spoke truly enough. The difference is only one of 


date. Hanging is going out of fashion, and testi- 
monialising is coming in. Parsons, and better 
men than parsons, have been burned, and hanged, 
and disembowelled for pursuing the same course 
that now elevates their successors to the rank of 
demigods, and sets them up to be worshipped and 
receive tribute in hard cash from the gaping and 
silly multitude. Whether that generation who 
put its heroes and wise men to death, or that 
which inducts men who are never heroes, and too 
oiten not over-wise, into the position of the golden 
calf, were the greater blockheads, is a question we 
imagine altogether beyond the philosophy of the 
present day. There is a great deal to be said on 
either side when the time shall come for saying it, 
which is not yet. 
When Theophilus, overcome with emotion, had 
subsided into his seat, amidst an uproar of cheers, 
clapping of hands and waving of handkerchiefs, a 
succession of orators rose upon their feet one after 
another, and delivered a series of congratulatory 
addresses. Among them were some of his oldest 
friends and well-wishers, who reminded him of 
the days of his youthful inexperience, and adverted 
good-humouredly to the dilemma in which his 
unexpected marriage had placed him when he was 
the cynosure of fair eyes. There was a deal of 
tittering on the part of the damsels present at the 
agreeable idea that the portly preacher before 
them had once been stigmatised as a gay deceiver, 
and the hall rang with laughter, the cause of which 
was a mystery to the younger part of the audi- 
ence, When a humorous spokesman lugged in the 
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word “Spoonbill” as he was winding up his 
harangue. 

This speaker was followed by another with a 
very long face, who seriously deprecated anything 
like frivolity upon an occasion of such solemnity, 
He was profoundly struck with the extraordinary 
coincidence that three-and-thirty years should have 
elapsed since that day thirty-three years—and 
elevated his hands and his eyes in amazement at 
the miraculous event. He was overcome with a 
feeling of awful gratitude at the merciful provi- 
dence which had bronght them together to render 
a tribute of respect to a living man, and not ty 
mourn over the obsequies of a departed brother ; 
and he was impressed with the solemn conviction 
that they had all been led there by an invisible 
hand in order that they might bear testimony to 
the literal fulfilment of a precious promise. ‘This 
promise he informed his hearers they would find 
in Psalm the 92nd and [4th—* the righteous shall 
be fat and flourishing”—from which they were of 
course to infer, that it was precisely because their 
worthy minister feared the Lord that he weighed 
seventeen stone, and that it couldn't by any man- 
ner of means have been otherwise. 
| In addition to the various displays of eloquence 

there was psalm-singing and tea-drinking, and 
conversation, and, notwithstanding the lugubricus 
_jobation of the last speaker, a good deal of harm- 
less merriment, which, ere the clock struck ten, 
was wound up witha prayer and benediction from 
Theophilus, and then the assembly broke up. 

The testimonial was the climax of our hero's 
prosperity and popularity; and we are sorry to 
have to record the gradual but fatal declension of 
| both from this time forward. Within two months 
after he had received the weighty purse from the 
hand of his ancient friend the Mayor, he had laid 
the donor in the grave. It would appear that his 
decease was the signal for disturbance; for no 
sooner was he at rest than disaffection arose in thie 
community, and their peaceful course of proceed- 
ing, which had endured so long, was interrupted 
by the germs of disagreement and strife. The 
old generation of worshippers who, to use their 
own expression, “ had eat under Mr. Mangletext" 
in the old chapel, and erected the new one for his 
successor, had nearly all died off. ‘The new gene- 
ration who now occupied their pews had imbibed 
new opinions on the subject of preaching; and 
among them a party speedily arose who at first 
secretly conspired and then openly clamoured for 
what they called the infusion of new vigour into 
the cause of religion. This they proposed to 
effect by engaging an additional preacher, who, 
under the appellation of ‘“ co-pastor,’ should 
relieve the old gentleman of one-half of his duties, 
and add a Sunday afternoon service for the benefit 
of servants and the poor. 

The first rumour of this design was worse than 
wormwood to poor Theophilus, who, so lately the 
idol of his flock, had not conceived the most dis- 
tant idea of any lurking dissatisfaction among them. 
He felt himself in a position as painful as it was 
delicate. The very benefactors who had con- 
ferred upon him an honour and an advantage 
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which he had never sought were now plotting to | and scatter them to the wind, by the furee of irre- 
deprive him of a pre-eminence which he valued | sistible argument—and lungs. He began his dis- 
infinitely more than anything they could bestow. | course in a subdued, oracular tone; but his voice 











How to act he did not: know. He was not, how- 
ever, called upon to act, but to submit. The new 
party, who, being the younger and by far the more 
numerous, soon had everything their own way, 
made the discovery that by a slight addition to 
the pew-rents, the income would be amply suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of both pastors; and 
after frequent private meetings and the discussion 
and arrangement of their plans, they invited the 
minister to attend a gathering in the vestry, for- 
mally to demand his sanction to the measure they 
had resolved to put into execution. 

Theophilus dragged himself with unwilling feet 
to the vestry, and wept, he couldn't help it, as he 
prayed in the presence of men whose fathers had 
been his enthusiastic friends and supporters in his 
youth, for the Divine guidance in their proceed- 
ings. When a proposition was laid before him to 
azeept the co-operation of the Reverend Elijah 
Pangrowl, and to divide with that eentleman the 
sermons and services of the week, he could not be 
brought to recognise the wisdom or the expedi- 
ency of such astep. He feit that though his bodily 
powers were not so great as they had once been, 
yet the vigour of his mind was unabated, and that 
he had never been better qualified for his pulpit 
ministrations than he was at that moment. He 
besought them to re-consider the step they pro- 
posed taking, and if they finally resolved to put it 
into execution, to spare him the pain of according 
a forced consent to what he did not approve. ‘The 
meeting came to an end without any definite mea- 
sure being adopted. But Theophilus had done 
himself an injury. His motives, whatever they 
were, for the refusal of the assistance proffered him, 
were represented as mercenary; and he began to 
lose character in the estimation of the people, who 
became more than ever resolved to carry out their 
design. 
good-natured friends, long remain ignorant of the 
feeling that was growing against him. His soul 
revolted at the unworthy suspicion which he saw 
was beginning to be entertained; and, solely to 
dissipate that, he indignantly sent in his written 
cousent to the appointment of a co-pastor, and to 
the trial on probation of the Reverend Elijah Pan- 
growl in that capacity. 

In due course of time, the Rev. Mr. Pangrow] 
made his appearance, and took the evening service 
aiter Theophilus had done duty in the morning. 
All Bublington was there to hear—and to see. ‘The 
Co-pastor turned out aremarkable man. In person 
lie was gaunt, lanky and cadaverous-looking, and 
taller by a head than Theophilus, and he indulged 
ta redundaney of gesticulation which formed a 
Violent contrast with the quiet demeanour of the 
other. Then he was a first-rate orator and subtle 
imetaphysician, up in all the continental philoso- 
plies, and pantheisms, and myths of the modern 
‘chool, which it was his delight to erect in all 
‘heir panoply of solid and bristling defences before 
ls audience, and then, when they seemed esta- 


He could not, having still a number of 


‘ished in tmpregnability, to smash them to atoms, | 


swelled as he went along into the roar of a torrent, 

‘and he finished a paragraph of ten minutes’ length 
| by a climax of startling eloquence, under shelter of 
which he would pause for a few moments, blow his 
nose like the sound of a trumpet, look at his gold 
watch, and hitch up his gown, while the audience 
“hem'd,” and coughed, and sneezed, and shifted 
their positions, and settled themselves comfortably 
for the next blast. The Bublingtonians had never 
heard anything like it in their lives before; 
the young people especially were electritied, and 
idelighted beyond measure at the arrival of such a 
_transcendant genius among them; and Elijah Pan- 
growl rose immediately into a lion of the first 
magnitude. 

Poor ‘Theophilus saw the wind completely taken 
out of hissails. He fell at once from the eminence 
which he had so long and worthily sustained down 
to something little better than a mere piece of 
animated lumber, which it was desirable to get 
‘removed out of the way. He was not, however, 

left quite alone with his grievances. Pangrowl, 
who was not, with all his accomplishments, par- 
ticularly amiable, managed, by want of deference, 
ito offend many of the old members, and the result 
was that the congregation was very speedily split 
up into two parties, the older members siding with 
ithe old minister, while the young, consisting of 
three-fourths and more of the whole, were ranged 
under the banners of the new. The effects of this 
division of interest became in a short time dis- 
|gracefully evident. The partisans of Pangrowl 
| forsook their stations in the chapel when Theophi- 
‘lus preached. Bare benches and empty pews 
'greeted his sight whenever he ascended the pulpit, 
‘and the spectacle often deprived him of all mas- 
‘tery over his feelings. Matters went on from bad 
lto worse. The Sunday-afternoon services, concern 
‘ing which there had been no settled plan laid 
‘down, beeame the subject of altercation between 
the two factions. Each wished the pulpit to be 
filled by their own favourite ; and it happened con- 
tinually that indecent squabbles took place on the 
| pulpit stairs, between the old and the new parson, 
‘for the possession of the rostrum. The chapel soon 
| became the resort of all the idle and dissolute fel- 
lows in the town, who spent the afternoon in 
‘riotous larking around the doors, by way of con- 
| tributing to the fun. To put an end to such a 
| scandal, Theophilus engaged the services of the 
_ police, and placed constables, staff in hand, on the 
pulpit stairs, to protect him in the assertion of his 
undoubted privilege. This was adding fuel to the 
flame. ‘The adverse party commenced a series of 
‘insulting annoyances. One sent him a constable’s 
staff, and requested to have the pastoral crook in 
exchange ; others chalked the walls in the neigh- 
bourhood of his dwelling with offensive inserip- 
tions. He could not look out of his study-window 
without reading on the bricks opposite, “ Beware 
of the Cloven foot!” “Who smugged the £200?" 
On the chapel-door was drawn the figure of a 
callows, with a superscription, “The new Clove 
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Testimonial ;” and, countenanced by his antago- | 
nists, the rabble hooted after him in the streets 
with coarse and sarcastic allusions to his corpulency. 
He soon became the mark for vulgar abuse, and 
was followed wherever he went by a train of vaga- | 
bonds, comically simulating the earnestness of his’ 
pulpit declamation, while others responded in mock 
penitential groans. 

This state of things could not be allowed to go 
on. The elders and trustees had a meeting, and, 
in spite of his popularity, discharged Pangrowl by 
a majority of votes; but this unavoidable proce- 
dure was the ruin of the old interest. ‘The ejected | 
co-pastor had the general donkey by the ear, and 
drew off three-fourths of the congregation with 
him to a huge barn in the neighbourhood. ‘There 
he preached with astonishing success, and at- 
tracted a large congregation around him, who soon 
built him a new chapel almost rivalling in size 
and architectural pretension the one from which 
he had been expelled. 

In the meanwhile Theophilus was left to preach 
to a few hoary heads and empty benches; and to. 
them he went through a course of lachrymose lec- 
tures on the “Lamentations.” The small band 
who still clustered round him were mostly men of 
small means. ‘The income from the rents barely 
paid the expenses of the fabric, and our hero was 
now obliged to draw upon his small savings for 
the means of subsistence. But there was a heavier 
blow than poverty impending over him. He made, 
by an unlucky chance, the discovery that his only 
daughter, the pretty black-eyed Hsther, the child 
of his old age, had gone over tothe enemy. Smitten | 
with the prophet-like form and oratorical accom-_ 
plishments of the Reverend Pangrowl, she had suc-_ 
cumbed to the blandishments which, ere the open 
rupture, he had had the opportunity of displaying, 
and had yielded her heart to, and maintained a 
correspondence with, the destroyer of her father’s | 
peace. 

When Theophilus made the discovery he sent. 
for Esther to his study, and put into her hand the | 
letter through the accidental opening of which he | 
had reaped the bitter knowledge. She did not 
deny her attachment, but hiding her face in her'| 
hands, knelt at the old man’s feet, and sobbed out | 
a petition for forgiveness. This new sorrow, 
added to his other grievances, formed a burden too 
heavy for him, and so effectually crushed the poor | 
man’s spirit that he no longer endeavoured to bear 
up against the misfortunes that pressed upon him. 
The atmosphere of Bublington became unendur- 
able, and he longed to get away from the scene of | 
his humilation and trial. He sent in his resigna- 
tion—despatched Esther on a visit to her eldest. 
brother in London—and retired with Sophy to his 
native town, where in the house of a yet surviving 
and unmarried sister he found an asylum for his. 
old age. | 





Here he recovered his peace of mind, and 
enjoyed a few short years of such rest and repose as 
humble poverty can afford. He was ever ready to 
lend a helping hand in aid of the distressed, and 
was often found at the bedside of the sick and the 
wretched, ministering to their wants and alleviat- 
ing their sufferings. But he never again entered 


the pulpit, the object of his early ambition; and 


when sometimes urged to do so, he recoiled ag 
from a blow dealt by an enemy. Sophy stood by 
him nobly to the last; and when, in the fourth 
year of their retirement, after watching by his 
dying bed for many a weary week, she at last 
closed his eyes in death, and laid him in his 
father’s grave, she turned her ever cheerful face 


once more towards Little Potterington, where her 


youngest son was thriving as a carpenter and 
builder, carryirg with her, as the sole memorials 
of her beloved Pheophilus, the huge manuscript of 


the Christian Philosophy, which he had not the 
heart to complete, and a thousand and one ske- 


letons of sermons which he had completed so 
often—together with the portrait of the good man 
in the little black oval frame. 

Soon after the death of Theophilus the Rey. 
Pangrowl magnanimously surmounted his passion 
for the pretty and penniless Esther, and married 
the osseous and toothy daughter of the squire with 
the white hat. Together with five pendulous fangs 
which hung covering the Hesperian fruit of her 
lovely lip, she brought him five thousand pounds, 
and seven devils which he was never able to cast 
out by any species of exorcism of which he was 
master. Poor Esther yet remains single, and go- 
vernesses her brother's rising family. 

Pangrowl invested his wife’s fortune in a joint 
stock concern which guaranteed fifteen per cent, 
and borrowed from time to time many thousands 
from his congregation to pay repeated calls, which 
he could not otherwise meet. About a twelve- 
month ago, he started by rail for London, whence, 
if he ever arrived there, he has not returned up to 
the present moment. The squire’s daughter, tired 
of waiting for him, has gone back to the paternal 
mansion. His flock too, tolerably well shorn of their 
superfluous wool, have returned to the old fold; 
and nothing is wanting to complete the final 
triumph of Theophilus over his grandiloquent and 
lanky opponent, but—that he should be alive to 
enjoy it. 

But, alas! all that is left of Theophilus isa 
column and a half of obituary in the Maga- 
zine, evidently written by some friend and favourer 
of Pangrowl while that worthy was regarded as 8 
“shining light’ in the Church; and hinting, with 
a very suspicious kind of charity, that the best of 
men have their failings over which it is the duty of 
a surviving brother to draw the veil. 

Thus endeth the second and the last chapter of 
the acts of the Boanerges of Bublington. 
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(Continued from page 284.) 


CHAPTER XV. 
A CANONGATE MERCHANT. 

Ix a previous portion of this history we intro- 
duced the reader to Mr. Theodore Reid; and, 
albeit entertaining no favourable opinion of that 
individual, we must resume acquaintance with him 
for reasons which will appear in due _ time. 
Theodore Reid, as before mentioned, was grave, 
austere and forbidding. In person he was tall and 
ungainly, his shoulders being square and high set, 
and his head small. These characteristics, although 
in reality his stature was much beyond the aver- 
age, gave him in appearance a loftier altitude than 
he really possessed. His eyes were small, and 
deeply sunk in their sockets; and when we add 
that his head was bald, excepting some long black 
hairs that straggled round his ears, we have com- 
pleted his personal portrait so far as is necessary 
for our immediate object. 

Reid was never known to smile; he had a deri- 
sive horse-laugh when encountering his enemies, 
but smile he had none. His countenance was at 
all times stolid, and rarely, if ever, relaxed from 
its stiff, chiselled, vinegar expression. He was at 
his shop “from balmy morn to dewy eve.” When | 
he took his meals nobody knew; he glided up-| 
stairs at breakfast or dinner-time, and was at his | 
shopmen’s elbows again before they missed him. | 
His wife was as lean and ill-favoured as himself, 
and tyrannised over every created being except’ 
Theodore, one glance of whose cold, glassy eye 
immediately rebuked her rising querulousness. 
Theodore was wealthy, for he was miserly and 
shabby in his expenditure, which, with sedulous | 
and undivided attention to business, soon made him | 
to be regarded as the Rothschild of the Canongate. | 
Years imprinted their passage on ‘Theodore Reid, 
but still he toiled on exactly as he had begun in 
early life, although why he should so continue to 
toil began to be a question amongst the gossips of 
the district. No child blessed the sweet union 
between him and his wife, which certainly was 
inatter’of rejoicing to the female quidnuncs of the 
street; for, with such a father and mother, what 
could the “wean” have been? No relations visited 
them; and as Theodore’s face knew no smile, so 


joiced on every side. 





his heart knew no friend. People approaching: 
middle life declared that Theodore and his wife | 
‘till went to church in the identical garments | 
Which they wore on their wedding-day ; and as, 
Theodore’s hat had assumed a brown hue, and 
Mrs. Reid 8 gown (once silk) had become neutral 
‘i its tints and not two of the tints alike, the 
Presumption was in favour of the popular surmise. 
” Cheodore carried his taciturnity into church, and 
eyed Mr. Threeptext and his occasional substitutes 
with immoveable stolidity. Mr. Threeptext might | 
ety threaten, gesticulate or be passive in his | 
“ivery, it was all one to Theodore ; there he sat, 


| dark. 


imperturbable as ever. When a very weak brother 
officiated, the reverend gentleman expected that 
Theodore would miss him, and show signs of im- 
patience, as did other members of the session ; but 
no—granite itself could not have been more rigid 
than ‘Theodore ! 

Theodore had almost daily transactions at the 
bank, and never seemed so happy as when adding 
to his deposits. He had a large trade, both in 
town and country, and was unmerciful with all 
debtors. There was no such thing with him as 
writing off a debt; death or bankruptcy might 
induce other traders to balance off doubtful claims 
by carrying the deficient amount to profit and loss, 
but Theodore had too stern a conception of justice 
to adopt a course so merciful. If the defalcator 
had “ left this world of sin and sorrow” (a phrase 
which our trafficker sometimes used), were not his 
widow and family still bound, and his effects also ? 
True, they might be poor, but honesty should be 
thought of before poverty; and they might rise in 
the world; a result which never escaped the ob- 
servant eye of Theodore, who, on such elevation 
taking place, and even before the tide of fortune 
could be said to have commenced, presented his 
“sma’ account,” laden with interest and compound 
interest, and took credit to himself for his for- 
bearance to the defunct head of the orphan house- 
hold. And as to bankruptcy, Theodore resolutely 
refused all offers of com position > and if despairing 
insolvents ever succeeded in getting him to sign a 
discharge, it was by dint of giving back letters of 
security, by which Theodore was to be paid in 
full, come of the rest of the creditors what might. 

Such was Theodore Reid on a merry summer's 
day. The sun cast his golden beams on the blue 
ripple of the Firth of Forth—closer still, Arthur's 
seat and all the slopes and valleys around were 
bathed in the genial light, and the hills re- 
The clear water in the 
strand merrily disported itself while pursuing its 
way past his door, and the dirty little children 
shouted and laughed in their obstreperous merri- 
ment. But there was no sunshine for ‘Theodore 
Reid ; he was not on the sunny side of the street; 
his windows were dirty, and filled with bulky 
goveds, so that, while all around was light—pure, 
blessed sunlight—his shop was dismal-like and 
His shopmen glanced out as they saw the 


cheerful aspect of the street, and their hearts would 


leap within them if a blind fiddler happened to 
strike up a lively air; but nothing enlivened 
Theodore. 

“Mind your wark!” was the admonitory 
hint sounded by the dissonant voice, when there 
was the slightest indication that the thoughts of 
the lads were wandering on the mountains of fancy. 

Theodore had a brother in trade, John Camp- 
bell of the Grassmarket, who was 60 @om- 
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318 NORMAN 
pletely his antipodes that he had received the so- 
briquet of the philanthropic ironmonger. Said 
John now enters Theodore’s premises; he is a 
little dark man, active—nay, bustling ; a keen black 
eye, and withal honesty of purpose about him—a 
true man, as Carlyle would say. 

“Hoo are you the day, Mr. Reid ?” 

“I’m well, John Campbell,” replied Theodore 


drily, and without lifting his head from his ever- | go, and in the helplessness of despair they relapse 
into their evil courses and are lost for ever. |; 


lasting ledger. 

“ Any news the day ?” 

“T do not deal in news, John Campbell,” re- 
plied Theodore, still maintaining the laconic. 

“T want to speak to you, Mr. Reid—that is to 
say, if you have time; if you have not, I can call 
again.” 

“No man ever calls on me twice whaun_ buss- 
ness is concerned,” answered Theodore, laying 
down his pen and looking over the rails of his 
small desk. “ What is it ?” 

“Weel, then, [ like people to come to the point 
wi’ me, and [ suppose you do the same. I want 
siller.” 

Theodore’s countenance assumed an Ethiopian 
colour, “I wasn’t aware I was due you anything, 
John Campbell. Willie Rogers, did I not tell 
you that everything got from Mr. Campbell, or 
any other body in the trade, was to be cash ?” 

“It's nothing due to me, it’s something due to 
a greater than me.” 

“ Whia's that ?” 

“Your Maker.” 

Theodore Reid gave, in spite of himself, an in- 
voluntary start. 

“John Campbell, I don't like that profane way 
of speaking.” 

“It’s not profane, neighbour. You have pros- 
pered both in basket and in store, and He whose 
is the siller and the gold has a claim on your 
substance.” 

“T allow that,” replied Theodore; “but we 
mann keep our ain fish-guts to our ain sea-maws. 
Our ain kirk was whitewashed and painted this 
simmer, and [ ga’e half-a-crown to that, and folks 
are no made o’ siller. I work very hard, early in 
the morning till late at nicht, and a sma’ thing 
aftera’. When you and me were 'prentices, John 
Campbell, it was worth something to ha’e a shop, 
the trade wasna split up, and the profits were 
worth drawing; but noo ilka shop-boy sets up 
whenever his time is out, and the profits—dear me ! 
ilka thing is sell’t for half naething.” 

“IT ken a’ that,” said John, “but this is a thing 
that we have a’ set our hearts on, and ye maun do 
something.” 

“Set your hearts on, John Campbell! I maun 
he plain wi’ you; if ye have set your hearts on it, ve 
maunu jist pay for't. It would be a hard thing if 
we Burghers were to pay for a’ thing that you 
Independents may tak’ in your heads. I have 
tellt you already that we have had to pay for 
the whitewashing and painting of our ain ‘kirk, 
and cannot afford to pay for things to ony 
other body's kirk.” ; 

“Man!” replied John. “we want naething for 
ovr kirk —-what [ want is fora catholie purpose.” 
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' Theodore was about to avail himself of the No. 
Popery dodge, but John suddenly caught himself 
“Of course, [ don't mean Roman Catholic, byt 
-eatholic in the sense of universal. Theodor 
Reid, there are many poor helpless lasses in this 
' town, who go astray and then repent—repent jy 
dust and ashes with strong crying and tears: 
but when they thus repent they know not where ty 


they came to you or came to me, we would receive 
them kindly, but they do not know to come to us; 
| and what we want is to open a place where they may 
‘come at all times when they are willing to repent, 
and turn to Him who has no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked, but who would rather that they 
should turn to him and live.” 

“Ts it street limmers, John Campbell ?” 

“ Aye, Theodore Reid, even them. He who is 
our righteousness did not scruple to commune 
with them while he was on earth, and why shoul 
we to whom he has committed his work on the 
same earth not attend to them?” 

“ Depraved craturs like them!” 

‘¢ Not more depraved than we are when weighed 
in the balance of the sanctuary. We may say 
Peace ! peace ! to ourselves, when there is no peace, 
and we may go down to the grave believing a 
lie. If He came to save us, we need not scruple 
to save the worst of our race.” 

“ John Campbell, I don’t think ve have richt 
views. I’m told ye go and preach at Gilmerton, 
and Cramond, and Juniper Green, and _ thae 
places—ye ha’e nae warrant to preach. And yer 
kirk is no richt either. You Independents ha‘e no 
sessions or presbyteries or synods. I'm not sure 
about you, John Campbell; I have very great 
doubts in my own mind.” 

“ Nonsense!” said John, “this has nothing to 
do about Independency and Presbytery— it’s quite 
a different thing. It’s a matter altogether apart 
frae Church government. I ken ye have pro» 
pered in business—for every crown I have ye 
have a poynd. Ye have nae family, ye canna tak 
yer siller wi’ you to the grave. Come, now, lay 
up friends of the mammon of unrighteousness; 
gie’s a pound or twa to open a place for thes 
poor outcasts—if but one is turned from darkness 
into light, it will be worth the whole outlay.” 

“Tl give nothing—lI cannot afford it.” 

“Say that you will give nothing like a man, but 
do not say that you cannot afford it, for that is not 
true, and you know it to be so. The love of 
money is the root of all evil. Theodore Reid, 
there is a hereafter.” 

And so saying John left, leaving Theodor 
somewhat ill at ease, the feeling being, howevet, 
only temporary, at least if we are to attach asy 
weight to the following command issued by him 

«* Willie Rogers!” 

“Weel.” (Theodore did not care about being 
called “ Sir.’’) 

“Tf that man Cawmil calls again, say that J 
am out, or that lam engaged and cannot see him 

* Aye,” replied Willie Rogers. 

“Mr. Cawmil” had not long taken his departurt 
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when another visitor waited on Mr. Reid, he being 
no other than our old acquaintance, Mr. Copley. 

« How are you, Mr. Reid, and how’s business ?” 
asked the bagman briskly. 

“Nane o’ them to brag o’. But hoo’s this, sir? 
Yer before your time; ye had no use to come be- 
fore harvest. I canna settle before the time, or if 
IdoI maun ha’e an extra percentage. Siller never 
was sae scarce in Embro’. There’s some o’ my 
new year's accounts no paid yet.” 

«7 don't want settlements before the time, or if 
I did your’s aint the shop I'd come to. Jackie 
Campbell's is the place for that sort of thing. This 
is a sort of hextra trip, and as I was at Carlisle at 
anv rate, I took a run down here to tempt you 
capitalists with some cheap lots. Cash down, Mr. 
Reid, and I can tip you something that will be 
worth your while.” 

“Ts it the auld thing?” 

Mr. Copley winked. 

“ By the bye, sir,” said Theodore loudly, and 
turning himself in the direction of his shopman, 
“the last nails that I got from you were a very in- 
ferior article ; come down stairs, and [ll show you 
them—haill casks o’ them a wrang thegither.” 

The buyer and seller then descended to the 
under-ground compartment of Theodore’s premises. 

“Tt’s the auld thing, ye say ?’”’ queried ‘Theodore. 

“Six puncheons of the best smuggled brandy.” 

“Wheesht, sir! I have no business to know 
that it’s 

“Come, come, Mr. Reid, no twaddle; a spade’s 
a spade all the world over, and you and I have 
dealt with each other too long to mince matters.” 

“Somebody may hear us.” 

“That's your look out; I thought you brought 
me here on purpose that we might not be over- 
heard. Il sell you the whole or part, but rather 
the whole, as I want to get home immediately.” 

“Is it the auld price ?” 

“No—markets are up, and I am up too. But 
I'll tell you what: yon shall have it at ten shillings 
above the old price. Is it a bargain at that ?” 

“Ye see,” replied the cautious Theodore, “there's 
a great risk for sic a sma’ return; if there was 
more to be got by it a body might run the risk.” 

“If that is your notion,” rejoined Copley, “I 
can put something in your way that will yield 
cent. per cent., that is to say, if I can trust you, 
but one requires such a devil of a long spoon to 
sup with you.” 

“John Copley, I will have no swearin’ here.” 

“Ah, very well; it’s all a matter of taste.” 

“Tt’s something else.” 

“Well, any way you like; a good round oath 
ora rum story suits one set of customers—it don't 
another ; you wish to belong to the last class—I 
agree. But as I was saying before, if you ' 

“Stop, one thing before another; we have not 
‘ettled about the brandy. Did you say five shil- 
lings aboon the auld price ?” 

“No!” replied Mr. Copley. “I said ten shil- 








mage aboon the auld price; and you know, Mr. 
eid, I am at one word. 
‘low ten. 


Yes or no, not a stiver 
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“ow 
Say seven and sax.” 





“No, not nine and sax; ten or nothink.” 

“Weel, ten be it; when will it be here ”’ 

“It's lying in the cellar beside the old chapel 
in the Nungate at Haddington, and here’s an order 
on ‘Tommy Thomson for it.” 

“T'll send oot the carts on Tyesday. Noo, what 
is the other thing ?” 

“The other thing—aye, to be sure.” Then Mr. 
Copley eyed Mr. Reid with keen scrutiny. “ You 
think the smuggling i 

“T tell you, sir, dinna use that word.” 

“Well, well, man, there’s nothing in a word 
that one need be frightened at. You think that 
the ‘auld thing—I suppose you know what I 
mean—<oes not pay sufficient for the risk.” 

Theodore whined sanctimoniously. 

* And you would not object to try your hand 
with something that would pay better for the risk ?” 

“T wad think of it,’ remarked Mr. Reid with 
great humility. 

“Well, as I said before, if you like to run the 
risk, it would pay you cent. per cent., and some- 
thing more.” 

“If itis anything lawful,” stipulated our Canon- 
gate prince, smoothing down three of the four 
hairs left on his forehead. 

“Lawful? Fiddlesticks! is smug 

“ Wheesht, sir, I will not hear that word; that's 
the worst of you English, ye’ve sich lang tongues.” 

“ And the worst of you Scotch is, that you have 
got such smooth, hypocritical tongues. Bedad, | 
believe you would commit murder if you could 
call it by any other name.” 

“Weel,” asked Theodore with an interrogative 
leer, “ what is it?” 

“ Coast clear ?” 

Theodore nodded, after an inspection of the 
premises, and Copley, stepping close to him, whis- 
pered two words in his ear, which made Theodore 
start. 

“What do you take me for?” queried the good 
man in virtuous indignation. 

“For something else than the world does,” re- 
plied Copley coolly. 

“Me, sir! I defy you! Indeed, I have a good 
mind to deliver you up to justice.” 

“ You forget that you smug 

“That's what my neighbours do,” ejaculated 
Theodore hastily. 

“And do your neighbours keep one of their 
weights always in the scale to conceal that one 
side of the beam is loaded ?” 

“Some of them do,” replied Theodore, redden- 
ing. ‘ Besides,” after a pause, “something o’ the 
kind is necessary for leakage and short weight which 
I get mysel’.” 

“ And which of course you do not deduct. No, 
no! Mr. Reid, had you come down like a gentle- 
man I should not have minded ; but to talk of deli- 
vering up to justice, that’s a stroke o’ the pump too 
much, and may necessitate me to speak out.” 

“ Do your worst, sir,” said Theodore sullenly. 

“Well then, good, pious, church-going Mr. 
Reid, in order that we may compare notes and see 
who has most need to be afraid of Justice, I beg 
leave in the most polite manner to inform you 
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that this is not your lowest cellar—you have one 
below it.” 

Theodore’s dark face became tinged with a 
darker hue than usual. 

“And pray don't look sulky too soon; in that 
lowest cellar you have certain gold watches.” 

“Liar! they are not there.” 

‘Well, they were there, and they were stolen 
from—” 

“Dog!” exclaimed Theodore, “ you know too 
much !” and, grasping the commercial man by the 
throat ere the latter had time to get out of his way, 
Mr. Copley stood a fair chance of being suffocated 
without power of verbal appeal, as Theodore com- 
pressed the windpipe so firmly that Mr. Copley’s 
“lang tongue” was for once useless. ‘That gentle- 
man, however, was not altogether destitute of re- 
sources, and he contrived to extract a pistol from 
his side-pocket, at the sight of which ‘Theodore 
relaxed his hold. Mr. Copley moved as for the 
trap stair. 

‘“*T want to speak to you,” said Theodore. 

“But I don't want to speak to you; or, at all 
events, not at present. Iam at the White Horse 
till nine, and after that at Dowie’s.” 

Mr. Copley adjusted his handkerchief, coughed 
two or three times, and took his leave. That he 
was at Dowie’s that night, that Theodore was 
there too, and signalled Copley, the reader already 
knows. 


CHAPTER NVI. 
THE FUGITIVE, 

Norman Hamirton safely made his escape from 
his London lodgings ; but he felt himself depressed 
by an unusual feeling of dread. Night is the 
season of terror. Physiologists tell us that the 
prostration of strength incident to the close of day 
acts on the mind and so produces that predispo- 
sition to fear which follows our steps at night-fall. 
Psychologists again would say that darkness and 
terror are linked together like substance and sha- 
dow, and that it is the mind that makes a coward 
of the body. Probably both act and re-act on one 
another, mind on matter—soul on body—thought 
on sense. Much, too, depends on habit and cir- 
cumstance. ‘The rustic dreads the midnight city, 
notwithstanding its thousand policemen, but yet he 
walks fearlessly on the lone country road; while, 
on the other hand, the native of the town walks 
the street carelessly at all hours, but steals trem- 
blingly along the silent, noiseless footpath that is 
far removed from the city hum. Civilised life 
lessens the sense of self-dependance and tends to 
beget distrust. The traveller in savage lands, 
whose track lies in the pathless wood, and whose 
sole defence consists in individual prowess, realises 
a strength of purpose and fearlessness of danger of 
which those accustomed to the enervating routine 
of home-existence can have no adequate concep- 
tion. But still, apart altogether from the fear of 
habit, there is the dread arising from circumstance, 
which ever exerts an influence peculiar to itself. 

And this was Norman's state. Military dis- 
grace, domestic alienation, and now criminal pur- 
suit; and for what? Bow-street officers? What 
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had they to do with him? Had it been soldier, 
in search of him, he could have understood the 
case; but chase by the civil authorities was to him 
an utter mystery. He had heard of military mej 
having occasionally been subjected to trial by the 
civil courts, but where the line was drawn betwee, 
civil and military jurisdiction he could not tell. It 
was clear that danger of some kind impended over 
him; and, yielding to the instinct of self-preser. 
vation, he took what appeared to him at the time 
to be the readiest available means of avoiding it, 

After threading a variety of minor streets, he 
ultimately found himself in the neighbourhood of 
Wapping ; and it then occurred to him that the 
safest mode of eseaping from London would be by 
sea. A small schooner was in the act of being 
hauled out of her berth. Although careless what 
land she took him to, he hailed her, as a matter of 
course. 

‘© Where bound for, master ?” 

“The Good Intent, in ballast to Newcastle, 
for coals.” 

“Will you give me a passage ?” 

“Yes, for ten shillings.” 

Norman leaped on board. 

“ Any luggage ?” asked a dock-gates man whe 
stood by. 

“ No ; it—it—it is gone by the coach.” 

“ Folks generally send their luggage by sea 
and themselves by the coach ; but it ain’t no busi- 
ness of mine. I ain’t one o’ the River Police ; they 
are lazy dogs. We gatesmen have to work at all 
hours; but they are never mistimed any more 
than a cheesemonger. Bear a-hand, will you, 
Good Intent, and get that boom of yours out of 
the dock. Are we to be here all night ?” 

Norman seized a handspike and assisted the 
vessel on her course. 

“Thank you, sir,’ said the master, “ most of our 
hands arealoft, and that’s the cause of our making 
so little way.” 

Norman was glad when the hoisted sails bore 
them off from the suspicious dock-gates man ; and 
feeling fatigued after his run through the streets, 
he went down to the cabin, and wrapping himself 
in his cloak, fell sound asleep. Next evening 
brought the schooner to Newcastle, and he went on 
shore ; but he felt himself more lonely than he had 
done in London. His first resort was to a cofiee- 
room, and having taken up the London morning 
paper, he was astounded to find himself in the 
Hue and Cry, under his assumed name of Myle 
Spencer, charged with having uttered forged notes, 
a reward being offered for his apprehension. 
money given him by Lieut. Arnold had been 
hausted for some time, and for a few days prev 
ously he had been using the notes given him by 
Copley. These must be the forged documents, 
any had been uttered by him ; and most probably 
the five given to Flint were fictitious, and t 
latter, in all likelihood, was the party who had i 
formed on him. 

Norman's first impulse was to deliver himsel! 
up to the nearest magistrate, and confessing 
whole circumstances of the case, throw himself # 
the leniency of the authorities ; but when he 
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thought himself of the meanness of his dress, his 
changed name, his equivocal military position, the 
treachery which had lately been practised towards 
him, he felt that, single-handed, he was unable to 
contend against the tide of fate that was so rapidly 
setting in against him. In Newcastle he could 
not by any chance expect to find a friend ; but by 
going to Edinburgh and frankly admitting his 
first error, he might receive assistance in getting 
himself extricated from the second, and, as he now 
thought, more serious dilemma, in which he was 
presently involved. Acting on this resolution, he 
slipped out of the coffee-room as quietly as pos- 
sible, and, retracing his steps to the quay, he con- 
sulted the master of the Good Intent as to when he 
might be able to take shipping for Leith. Fortu- 
nately, it was ascertained that a trader was to sail 
next day ; and the master of the friendly schooner 
having agreed that he should spend the night on 
board his vessel, he enjoyed another sound sleep 
on her hard lockers. In the morning he was en- 
dorsed over from the captain of the London 
schooner to the skipper of the Leith smack; and 


having been equally fortunate in securing the good | 


graces of the northern as he had been of the 
southern commander, he was promised, on his 
arrival in Leith, to be taken by Captain Benjamin 
Binnacle to his own particular lodgings in the 
Kirkgate. 

“You say that you are out of a place, my boy,” 
queth Captain Benjamin, lifting a can to his head. 
“Well, don’t let your heart fall lower than your 
waistband. If ye do, ye’r not worth your meat. 
Look at me, I’ve often been on thetramp. Home 
from the Baltic to Bristol, with hemp, paid off. 
No engagement out of the Channel, travelled to 
Liverpool, foot all the way ; by George, none there. 
Up to London, still on shank’s mare; up to Lon- 
don, but never off my stumps. Nothing in none of 
them places. Did I despair? No; alight heart 
and an empty pocket carried me all through, and 
here I am, skipper of the Pomona, and care for no 
man alive. Isn't she a fine craft? There isn’t a 
finer from this to Flambro’ Head. Our owner has 
been talking of making her a schooner, but it’s all 
intmy eye; another mast would do her no good. 
There's the Rose of Alloa. She was a perfect 
beauty when she was a smack. Well, they would 
not stop till they made her a schooner, and now 
'll be shot if she isn’t the ugliest tub in the Firth.” 
_ Here the captain again lifted the can, an expe- 
riment which he had performed several times 
during his short address to Norman; and now, as 
natural result of those frequent inhalations, he 
burst forth into song and dance. Snapping his 
fingers and singing, he contrived to execute a sort 
of Scotch jig :-— 

Some say.the Deil’s dead, the Deil’s dead, 
ea ee 
And danced the Highland laddy. 

Having delivered himself of this exquisite 
melody and its accompaniments, Captain Benjamin 
declared himself knocked up, and again had re- 
Course to the can. 


“But the lodging, Captain ?” said Norman. 
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“ Ah! to be sure, the lodging! Well, you know, 
Mr., I forget your name, I was to have nh mar- 
ried in Leith, and then I should have had a house 
o’ my ain and then would not have needed lodgin’s ; 
but it was not to be. I was then afore the mast, 
and Jenny thought a mate was a better bargain ; 
and so she took anither, and he has gane a’ to 
sticks; and, poor thing, the tear stands in her e’e 
when I see her. I'm sure she’s hard up; and if I 
ken't hoo I could offer her half-a-crown and no 
hurt her feelings, I would do it.” 

“ But the lodgings ?” persevered Norman, as the 
gallant commander’s face again disappeared in the 
can. 

“ Aye, the lodgings! Weel, I stop in Willie 
Buchanan's in the Kirkgate. Willie keeps a public ; 
he’s a decent kind o’ fellow, but his wife, she’s the 
manager; and, by-the-bye, there's Maggie, the 
daughter, take care o’ her. I've had a sheep's eye 
on her mysel’ ; she’s a bonnie lassie, fine black e’en, 
and she’s aye laughin’—Sunday or Saturday, foul 
day or fair, Maggie Buchanan’s aye laughin’. She 
is an awfu’ lassie.’’ 

‘The Captain here had recourse to the can once 
‘more, and, declaring that the night-watches were 
knocking him up, he prepared himself for repose. 

“Laddie, sing out when St. Abb’s Head is in 
sicht!” And, after sundry snorts, the worthy 
skipper fell into the arms of Morpheus. 

Arrived in Leith, Captain Binnacle, according 
‘to promise, escorted Norman to the Kirkgate 
_hostelry. 

“ Ye see we're no allooed to light fires in Leith 
harbour, and so, when I am in Leith, I put up at 
Willie’s. There’s aye fun o’ some kind there! 
Willie’ wife’s cousin plays the fiddle, and we have 
a dance, and there are lots o’ folks comin’ in; he 
has a capital run.” 

Norman had little relish for the festivities in 
Mr. Buchanan's establishtwnent, and, after obtain- 
ing a settlement there, he kept very much in the 
attic-room assigned to him. In the course of a 
few days he contrived, without being much abroad, 
to get his dreas changed so as to alter his appear- 
ance from the Mr. Myles Spencer described in the 
Hue and Cry; and having accomplished this as 
satisfactorily as his means would permit, he ven- 
tured up to Edinburgh. His first place of call 
was at the house of Mrs. Porter; but, for reasons 
which have already been explained to the reader, 
he found that it was shut up, and that none of the 
neighbours could give any information regarding 
the inmates, except that they had suddenly left for 
the country ; the place of their destination and the 
probable period of their return being alike un- 
known. He next, although not without consider- 
able hesitation, ventured to the house and office of 
Mr. Joseph Taylor, the Writer to the Signet, where 
equal success attended him. hoy 

“Mr. Taylor's frae home,” said the abigail in 
attendance. “He said he micht be awa’ for a week, 
or maybe a fortnight, or maybe three weeks; and 
baith his clerks are aff besides. I'm sure I never 
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Taylor for twenty years, and I never saw the office 
left, but there was somebody in it. But, dear me! 
thae’s awfu’ times: they say the R adicals are to 
rise and burn the town, and kill every body . Maybe 
ye are ane o’ the Radical tribe yoursel’.” Saying 
which, the ancient lady suddenly slapped-to the door. 
There was no other party on whom Norman 
could call, and he paced the streets more surprised 
than ever at the increasing difficulties which sur- 
rounded him. He azain anxiously pondered as to 
the propriety of a personal appeal to his uncle; 
but, dreading his choleric temper, and with a keen 
sense of the new disadvantage under which he 
would be placed with him in consequence of Cop- 
ley’s villany, he was afraid to adopt that course. 
Alas! alas! how near we may be to sympathy, or 
even deliverance, and not know it! Armstrong 
and Smallbairn would have taken the outcast to 
their arms, and done what in them lay to rescue 
the unfortunate youth from the ruin that impended 
over him; but it is often given us to walk on the 
edge of the precipice and not know it, and also to 
be in danger with the means of escape close at 


hand, and to be equally unconscious of the one as | 


of the other. And if he did think of the minister 
or schoolmaster at all, it was only to think of them 
as so thoroughly under the influence of his uncle as 
to render them incapable of being of any service 
to him. 


former, some casualty must have taken place, other- 
wise, how could their absence be accounted for? 
If intentional, that alternative was equally painful 
with the other ; for, if he could but have depended 
on their sympathy and soothing affection, he thought 
he might afford to be able to bear up against the 
suspicion and scorn of all the rest of the world. 
Tortured with these conflicting emotions, he con- 





And then his brother and cousin, was | 
their silence accidental or intentional? If the! 





tinued his purposeless traversing of the streets. It. 


was now evening, and, after examining shop win- | 
dows and listening to street cries and music, he 
found little relief in those exercises, and was about | 
to retrace his steps to Leith; but, mechanically as 
it were, he again walked up the High-street. The 


town church- bell sounded the curfew hour, and the | 


rattling of shutters and dismantling of window 
decorations, intimated that the business of the day, 
in the shops at least, was about to draw to a con- 
clusion. Knots of burghers assembled on the pave- 
ment; some, after a brief snatch of conversation, 
bending their w ay homewards, while others sallied 


across the street in the direction of Johnnie | 


Dowie’s. While slowly pacing the street, Norman 
passed one of these little groups, and overheard 
some remarks which interested him. 

“Who is Hamilton?” asked one. 

“He is a clerk in Taylor's—a Writer to the 
Signet,” answered the other. 

Norman would gladly have paused to listen to 
the continuation of the dialogue, but he could not 
do so without suspicion, and he reluctantly passed 
on. At the earliest possible interval he tnrned 
round, and observed that the group were in the 
act of crossing the street,on which he immediately 
followed them. They proceeded i in the direction 
of Johnnie Dowie's, and two of the number 


| 








turned into the tavern. Norman hesitated at fol. 
lowing them. “It was in a tavern in ry 
that I first saw an advertisement about myself; 
was in a tavern that I first met the nora &- 
Flint; and it was in another of those places that 
[ played with him.” But yet the desire of hear- 
ing something about Henry decided the doalt, 
and he followed the two citizens. ‘They proved 
none other than Carmichael the bank-teller and 
Deacon Elliot. Norman seated himself on the 
adjoining bench; and as Mr. Carmichael, the chief 
spokes man, had a strong voice, he had no ditticulty 
in OV erhearing their conversation. 

“Two goes, Mr. Dowie,” said the bank-teller, 
“This is a great country, Deacon Elliot, and the 
majesty of the law never shone br i¢hter. I knew 
that Muir would soon come to the end of his 
tether. Williamson of the Mint gave me a hint— 
he knows all that is going on. He wrote to me 
some months ago, and he said, ‘ Don't you be afraid, 
Muir will be laid by the heels by and bye;’ and it 
has come to pass. Immensely clever fellow, sir— 
besides, he’s hand and glove with all the people in 
head quarters.” 

“You would hear hoo Character Cook assailed 
me in the court,” observed the Deacon. “ He took 
haud o’ my coat, but I ga’e him sich a look, he 
was glad to tak’ to his heels ; if he had na let go 
immediately, Mr. Carmichael, altho’ it was in the 
very High Court o Justiciary, | wad ha’e gi’en him 
sicha blow that his mither Ww ould na ha’e kent him.” 

‘‘ Here’s the very man!” exclaimed Carmichael, 
“ Were’s Master Cook.” 

Deacon Elliot, without loss of time, lifted his 
glass and removed to the upper end of the form on 
which he was sitting. 

“Come away, Mr. Cook,” said the banker iro- 
nically, ‘and drink Lord Braxfield’s health. I am 
sure you and every well-disposed citizen will be 
delighted at the triumphant result. I have no fault 
with the proceedings, in point of fact, none what- 
ever; except that, as Williamson says, your friend 
Muir ought either to have been hanged or tran- 
sported for life; but I hope he may come back 
to see you and his other chums, and then we may 
enjoy the luxury of seeing him i in that elevated 
position that he is entitled to.” 

“Blether on, Jamie, blether on!” replied Character 
composedly. 

This reply, so different from what was expected, 
rather chagrined the banker—besides, his dignity 
was offended at being called “ Jamie.” 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Cook,” resumed the 
man of notes ina lower tone, “at your escape. I'm 
told that your two associates, Hamilton and Torry, 
or, at all events, Hamilton, is to be pulled up. 
Skirving Palmer and Margot are already im 
limbo. “Tt j is a good thing for your family, friend, 
that you have escaped; and I trust you will improve 
your mercies by leading a quiet and peaceable life 
in all time to come. I should not like to be bail 
for you, though. By the way, if the Lord Advocate 
should yet think proper to include you in the gen 
warrant, who would you get to become bail for 
you, Mr. Cook? It’sas w ell that you were turning 
your attention to that point.” 
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« If the Lord Advocate needs bail it will besome-| “Iam a friend of his, and should take it asa 
body that has a longer purse and a shorter tongue favour.” 
than ye have, Jamie, my man.” — “Oh, of course, a very dear friend.” 

This rejoinder, still delivered with great stoicism, “TI assure you I am—pray do not go away, or at 
completely turned the tables against the banker, least, tell me what is the offence he is charged with ?” 
who, amidst a shout of laughter, tried to hide his| “Do you think I am so uncommon green?” 
defeat by resuming conversation with Deacon asked Character. 

Elliot. ; “ You really vex me—I am his friend, but I am 

Norman watched Mr. Cook in the hope of being a stranger, and ask for information.” 
able to join him ; but the readiness with which he, ‘* Well then, he is charged with sedition, although 
returned the fire of Carmichael had made him a, I do not think he knows what it means. He has 
favourite for the evening, and his society was run for it, and that may save him seven years of 
eagerly courted by many of the guests. After a) Botany Bay. Now, friend or foe, I can give you 
protracted sitting the Character rose to go home, no farther information, and much good may it do 
and Norman followed him in turn. ' to you.” 

“May I beg to ask you, sir, what has become! Saying which Character having by this time 
of that Mr. Hamilton against whom the warrant reached his own domicile, rapidly opened his 


js to be issued ?” door, and having as rapidly closed it, his querist 
« Well, really,’’ replied Character, “you are a! was left alone in the street. 
cool youth.’ | (To be continued.) 


MODERN JOURNALISM?® 


THE newspaper, as now constituted and con-| way could the astonishing history of the Press be 
ducted in the United Kingdom, is one of the | better illustrated. ‘* When the reign of James the 
great wonders of a wonderful age. Its extraordi- | First was drawing to a close—when Ben Jonson 
nary rapidity of growth and vast strides towards | was poet laureate, and the personal friends of Shak- 
perfection are explicable only by its prompt appro- | speare were lamenting his then recent death—when 
priation of the most potent of modern discoveries. | Cromwell was trading as a brewer at Huntingdon 
rhe two great inventions of the century are apt} —when Milton was a youth of sixteen, just trying 
for its uses. Side by side, hand in hand, Sream his pen at Latin verse, and Hampden a quiet 
aud Exectriciry, twin daughters of Science, toil) country gentleman in Buckinghamshire, London 
in its cause. ‘The intelligence which a wire in was first solicited to patronise its first newspaper.” 
stantaneously wafts, ‘‘ over land and under ocean,” | Thus writes a recent historian of the Press, him- 
from Europe's farthes y of the | self a j ist. The first number of the novelty, 
Loedon printing-house, in pened alzont, ‘wiltin| pubiched on tho Stal of Map, 100%, i henban 
the hour, in countless copies, by the giant arm of! ‘‘ Weekely Newes from Italy, Germanie, Hunga- 
vapour. Just thirty-seven years ago, the proprietor | ria, Bohemia, the Palatinate, France, and the 
of the Times inserted in his paper a triumphant} Low Countries ;” and consists of seven pages of 
notice of its first impression by steam. ‘* The! coarse print, each about the size of a large page 
reader of this paragraph,” he said, ‘now holds in| of note-paper. Its contents are detached para- 
his hand one of the many thousand copies of the} graphs of intelligence from various countries. Its 
Tunes newspaper which were taken cff last night! early numbers were translations * out of the Low 
byamechanical apparatus. . . No less than eleven! Dutch copie,” published at Amsterdam. No. 2 is 
lundred sheets were impressed in one hour.”| dated 30th of May, and gives Austrian intelli- 
Eleven hundred in an hour! Prodigious! At! gence as recent as the 3rd of that month, telling 
this rate, and with its present circulation, the how “‘ Bethlem Gabor had gone out of Seuenberghen 
fimes would take just thirty-five hours to print. | to Caschau, and there mustered his souldiers.” Of 
With the machinery now in use, twelve thousand | domestic news these early journals were completely 
— an — = peels ; ten thousand are | — —— nominally weekly, the ae 
actually produced within that time. ‘Truly we are between the publications were various. Nor was 
the spoiled children of progress, the very Sybarites the title always the same. ‘The copy of the 2ud 
of speed. ‘The Italian voluptuary murmured at a of September is entitled, “Two great Dattailes 
crumpled rose-leaf; we complain if the European very lately fought.” ‘That of the 25th of Sep- 
“tn = yesterday are not punciual upon our! tember, ‘* Newes from most parts of og ison gy 
teakfast-table. | After a time the title became less irregular, an 
Were it possible here to present fac-similes of | the successive publications were numbered, which 
three daily papers that now lie before us, in no | had not been done at first. From this date, 1622, 


* Report from the Select Committee on Newspaper Stamps. sage order of the House of Commons, July, 1851. 
The Fourth Estate. By F. Knight Hunt. Two vols. London. 1890, 
VOL. XIX—NO. CCXXIL Za 
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to that of the first daily paper, eighty-seven years 
elapsed. Hard, in the interval, were the struggles 
of the press, numerous the fines and punishments 
undergone, barbarous the whipping, and branding, 
and ear-cropping, and nose-slitting, inflicted on the 
sufferers for liberty of pen and type. The Star 
Chamber and the Stuarts were deadly foes to the 
newspaper, and visited with grievous and infamous 
penalties the votaries of free discussion. Eman- 
cipated after the accession of the third William, 
it assumed a higher position and more respectable 
and regular form; and in the reign of Anne, in 
the year 1709, the first daily paper appeared. 
This was the Daily Courant, printed on a single 
sheet of paper, twelve or fourteen inches high, 
aud about half as wide. The first of the two 
pages was filled with foreign news; the second 
with advertisements of sales by the candle—fine 
Spanish snuti—full and true accounts of horrid 
murders aud burnings—imperial necklaces for 
children’s teeth, and the like announcements. 

teader, this was but a hundred and forty years 
ago. Compare the meagre dingy little sheet with 
a London daily paper of 1852, and marvel at the 
greatness of the Improvement in so short a time 
—an improvement less notable even in size and 
type and yeneral appearance, than in the nature 
and ability of the contents. Lut on a journey 
from Queen Anne's day to that of Queen Victoria 
there is an intermediate point worth pausing at. 
It is a little more than halfway—the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1788. Here is the first number of “ The 
‘Times, or Daily Universal Register, printed logo- 
graphically” for John Walter, and sold for three- 
pence. Nine hundred and thirty-nine numbers of 
the * Register” had already appeared, when its 
owner prefixed the title which was destined to ac- 
quire world-wide celebrity. Compared with the 
Daily Courant of 1709, the Times, of 1788, is a 
inost voluminous journal. It has four pages, each 
of four columns, about as large as the columns of 
the Globe or Standard of the preseut day, but 
more widely printed. ‘The first seven columns 
consist of advertisements, amongst which those 
of the drama are prominent and numerous. ‘Those 
were the days when theatrical intelligence cost the 
journals much more than foreign news, as is very 
conceivable, considering the scanty half-column 
allotted to intelligence from abroad in the first 
vumber of the Times. After the foreign news 
came the notices to correspondents, including 
allusions, now somewhat obscure, to Lord George 
Gordon's beard; and then we have an address of 
thanks to the public for the encouragement given 
to Mr. Walter's attempts to improve the art of 
printing ; and an exposure and complaint of the 
printer of the Daily Advertiser, for refusing, out 
of jealousy, to insert an advertisement for appren- 
tices required by the Times, although the said ad- 
vertisement had been paid for some days previously, 
having been seut to the Daily Advertiser, Walter 
maliciously adds, on account of that paper being 
generally read Ly “ the lower order of the people.” 
There is only one leader in this first Times, on the 
subject of the paper’s change of name, quaint 
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enough in style, and abounding in the typical ee- 
centricities current at that day, in italics and 
capital letters. A column of facetious and gos. 
sipping paragraphs, headed “'The Cuckoo,” and 
comprising rather more double entendres and inde. 
corous allusions than would now be admissible: 
shipping intelligence ; a New Year's Ode, *‘ written 
by Mr. Warton, and set to music by Mr. Parsons, 
to be performed that night at St. James's ;” and 
more advertisements, including announcements of 
one marriage, and one death, make up the sixteen 
columns, which certainly, considering that adver. 
tisements fill upwards of ten, would now be 
deemed tolerably dear at the price of threepence, 

The latest of the three daily papers which we 
have got together for purposes of contrast, is a 
Times of the 2nd of December, 1851. Any de- 
scription of its aspect or contents would be super- 





fluous. It sufiices to remark that there was a 
revolution that morning at Paris, and that this 
| paper, delivered to the public at noon, relates its 
circumstances. A pregnant comment on the 
| history of English journalism in the nineteenth 
century. 

The positions of the London morning papers 
noy, and at former periods of their existence, are 
curious to compare. The Morning Chronicle is 
the oldest of them, having commenced in 1769. 
Then comes the Post, then the Herald, and finally, 
the Times. The Chronicle, which started upon 
Whig principles, first gained a position through the 
services of William Woodfall, brother of the 
printer of Junius’s letters, and known by the 
nickname of Memory Woodfall, which he owed to 
his talent for remembering and writing out parlia- 
/mentary debates. At that time it was not allowed 
to take written notes in the House. He acted as 
printer, reporter and editor of the Chronicle ; but 
left it in 1789, and was succeeded by James Perry, 
under whose skilful management it greatly flou- 
rished. By the year 1819, the sale had risen to 
about 4000 copies—a large number in days when 
the mechanical facilities of production were 9 
much less than at present, and a higher number 
than it has ever since attained, except in 1899, 
when it opposed the Peel ministry, then supported 
by the Times. The numerical vicissitudes of the 
Morning Post, the next in chronological order, 
have been great. Its early struggles for populanity 
and a position were very severe. In 1795, the 
copyright and entire property, house and printing 
materials, were sold for £600 ; its circulation being 
then only 350 copies a day. Newspaper property 
was at that time terribly depreciated. One of the 
purchasers of the Post was Mr. Daniel Stuart, who 
long ofliciated as its editor, and who afterware 
wrote and published some curious particulars of his 
newspaper experiences. By industry and activity, 
and the aid of able writers, he raised the circuls: 
tion very considerably, to the detriment of 
Morning Herald and the Times, then the tw 
leading journals. Coleridge wrote for the Po; 
and his friends have claimed for hima great sha 
in the prosperity of the paper—a claim which bs 
well-known irregularity and procrastination ( 
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defects in a newspaper-writer) do not tend to sup- 
port, and which Stuart has disputed in print, 
admitting, however, the merit and effect of a few 
of his contributions. 

When Stuart sold and finally left the Morning 
Post, in August, 1803, its circulation had reached 
four thousand five hundred copies—a very large 
number, when no other paper was selling more 
than three thousand. In a quarrel amongst the 
conductors of the Morning Post,’ the Morning 
Herald had its origin. It was started in 1750 by 
the Rev. Heury Bate (afterwards Sir Bate Dudley) 
a well-known fighting parson of those days, who 
was concerned in several duels, and who, after 
being for some time connected with the Post, left 
it in dudgeon to establish an opposition. In a 
brief address to the public, in the first number of 
the Herald, he pledged himself to abstain from 
personality and invective; but he probably was 
not very strict in the observance of this pledge, 
for under his editorship the paper was several 
times fined, and the publisher imprisoned, for 
libellous attacks. It was long the organ of the 
Prince of Wales's party, and at last, after many 
difficulties, assumed a successful and_ profitable 
position, and was sold by its founder for a con- 
siderable sum. ‘There is less of incident and 
interest in the history of the Herald than in that 
of any one of the three other principal morning 
papers. Of these three the Times is undoubtedly 
that whose career, if traced down to the present 
time, would be the most striking and eventful. 
The pre-eminence it has acquired amongst the 
journals, not only of this country but of Europe, 
is now of no recent date. ‘The causes of its vreat 
success are not difficult to arrive at. 
its founder was evidently a man of indomitable 
energy and perseverance—as any man indeed 
must be to establish a daily newspaper—and 
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object of his whole existence. Under him, it may 
truly be said that nothing was neglected ; and in 
all departments he was equally successful. Whilst 
perfecting the steam-press, accelerating communica- 
tions with foreign parts to a degree that then 
seemed almost miraculous, and attending to the 
commercial organisation of a concern which soon 
attained dimensions unprecedented in the annals 
of journalism, he had the judgment and good for- 
tune to obtain the co-operation of very high literary 
talent. In editors he was as “fortunate as in 
writers. 

Even those persous most opposed to the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of the Times must admit and 
admire the editorial skill with which the paper has 
been conducted from the days when Thomas 
Barnes first assumed the reins down to the present 
ume. In this country, editorial matters are usu- 
ally mysteries. In Paris, even before a gross in- 
friungement on the liberty of the press (a fore- 


runner of its total extinction) compelled writers to 


Although | 


although there is no reason to believe that it was | 


otherwise than successful and profitable in his 
hands, it yet did not, in his time, by any means 
uniformly keep ahead of its rivals, either in influ- 
ence or circulation. Its rise dates from the 
management of his son, who assumed the reins in 


1803, and by his independent line of action, his | 


Sagacity and enterprise, laid the solid foundations 
of the vast edifice he ultimately succeeded in 
raising up. He struggled hard for priority of in- 
telligence, not only against other papers but against 
the Government itself; and by enormous outlay 
and great risk achieved the position of the earliest 
newsmonger. ‘This alone, it need hardly be pointed 
out, sufliced, especially during the war, to secure 
the public preference of the Zimes. Steam-print- 
ing was his next triumph, won in the teeth of 
innumerable difficulties, bravely overcome. Whilst 
pursuing this darling scheme, his funds ran short, 
his pressmen combined against him, he was in 
danger of personal violence. ‘The project was 
abandoned, but only for a time; it was revived to 
be fully realised. A highly-interesting sketch of 
his labours was given on the morrow of his death 
(29th July, 1847,) in the pages of the paper whose 
advancement and prosperity had been the aim and 


‘and the superintendence he exercises 
‘it been remarked that 


‘intelligence and discretion. 





sign their articles, the names of the editors and of 
many of the principal writers of the leading 
lrench journals were as well known in educated 
circles as those of the leading members of any 
learned profession. In London, the case is ditle- 
rent, and but very few penetrate the veil that 
shrouds the concoction of new spapers. The rulers 
of the press are } erhaps not altogether unwilling to 
encourage this obscurity, and to let the credulous 
millions suppose that each day’s journal is the 
result of the deliberations of sulbe Prave political 
conclave. But however uumerous aud distin 

vuished the contributors to its columns, in every 

great newspaper, as in every army, there must be 
vlc person to curect the whole, and to secure com 

Lite d and eth clive action. No 7 pur met c hand” Is 
that which is equal to the tak. Great are the 
cares and respousibility of the « ditor of a first-class 
duily paper, all-important the duties he performs 
du ily his 
“no human oceupation 
requires more incessant industry aud rigorous tem 

perance ag or, We luay add, greater tact, judgment, 
An editor may rarely 
or never write himself; his far more arduous duty 
is to give tone and harmony to the whole, and to 
guard against incongruity and bad taste. If tho- 
rouglily competent, in his presence all gucs 
smoothly on—like some complicated machine, kept 
in motion, seemingly without an effort, by one 
cunning workman. With such steadiness and ap- 
parent facility does each part of the intricate 
mechanism perform its allotted movement, that one 
might imagine nothing could set it wrong, and 
that its guidance and control were anything but 
diflicult. Intrust it for a moment to a less efli- 
cient hand, and the difficulty is revealed. Its 
action soon loses in uniformity and effect, partial 
derangement ensues, and, were the absence of the 
presiding genius prolonged, the mutilation of his 
substitute’s fingers, and the ruin of the machine, 
might probably be the result. So with the news- 
paper that is fortunate enough to possess an editor 


of first-rate ability. Lis absence can anne pass 
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long unperceived by the more intelligent and 
attentive portion of its readers. Parliament is up, 
London empty, sportsmen are blazing in the 
covers and idlers lounging by the sea ; Scotland and 
the lakes, Switzerland and the Rhine, are overrun 
with fugitives from metropolitan smoke. Who better 
than the jaded editor has earned a holiday? So 
he, too, escapes for the annual recreation needful 
to preserve the health and revive the energies 
upon which drafts so large have been made by 
long vigils and constant brain-work. Joyously 
speeds the weary slave of the lamp to enjoy his 
well-merited leisure far from the city’s din. Well 
for him if he be left to the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the few allotted weeks. What man is 
sure of his morrow ? least of all can the journalist 
divine what it may bring forth. Before the bright 
sand of his holiday-glass is half run out, some 
pressing occasion or startling novelty occurs. 
Perhaps a foreign revolution, or a ministerial 
crisis; a war is imminent, or an urgent and 
perilous social question is suddenly raised. Or it 
may be (vexatious above all!) that his temporary 
substitute goes wrong—mustakes the public pulse 
—attempts to drive where he should rather follow, 
or, at most, gently lead. The public are disgusted ; 
the paper loses credit—on such trifles depend the 
position and prosperity of a powerful journal. It 
is felt that one man’s presence is indispensable 
to check the evil and skilfully retrace the steps 
astray. Then works the telegraph—then whirls 
the wheel. From his sunny saunter in Italian 
cities, or his breezy ramble amidst Pyrenean 
peaks, the truant is summoned back, fast as steam 
and post-horses and double pourboires can bring 
him, to repair the blunders of his clumsy subaltern 
—balancing, as he seours the highway, the loss of 
half his holiday against the pleasurable conscious- 
ness of power and importance. 

Various points, relating to the statistics and 
organisation of the London press, were elucidated, 
a few mouths ago, by the evidence given before 
the select committee on newspaper-stamps, evi- 
dence whici has not, we believe, been as yet placed 
before the public in any more convenient form 
than thatof a Blue Book. Some of those revelations 
of the press are both curious and interesting, par- 
ticularly those that concern The Times. Of this 
leviathan journal, it appears, upwards of thirty- 
eight thousand copies are daily sold, being nearly 
double the aggregate daily sale of all the other 
morning and evening papers published in London. 
One of its managers, charged especially with the 
superintendence of the financial and commercial 
department, declared his conviction that this circu- 
lation might be doubled within a couple of years, 
were increase of circulation the sole object consi- 
dered. ‘The stamp on the supplement he held to 
be the chief obstacle to so vast an increase. This 
stamp it is that hampers the expansive energies of 
the paper, by compelling its conductors to stop 
the press when the value of the advertisements 
contained in the supplemeut are exactly balanced 
by the supplement’s cost in paper, stamps and 
printing. The supplement, it must be borne in 
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mind, is given gratis ; and, at fixed rates, its con- 
tents can produce but a certain sum. So that, 
after a certain number of impressions, the cost of 
each additional copy of the supplement must be 
deducted from the profit of the corresponding 
Times, with which it is given. But the cost of 
the supplement—so it results from the evidence— 
exceeds the profit on a Times, aud hence a positive 
loss to the proprietors. Although very clearly 
put and exemplified by the witness, these facts 
puzzled some of the Manchester men on the Com- 
mittee, who had difficulty in comprehending the 
possibility of loss by the large sale of an article of 
which a smaller sale yielded a great profit. A 
double supplement, having a penny stamp, inva- 
riably leaves a loss, the set-off against which is the 
larger profit upon the paper on those occasions—-~ 
not very frequent—when no supplement is given. 
Those are the profitable days, when half the double 
sheet is packed full of advertisements. ‘Then, of 
course, the more copies sold the better, there being 
a positive profit on the price of every one. Occa- 
sionally, when events of great public interest occur, 
the Times, published without a supplement, sells 
to an enormous extent. On the Istof May, 1851, 
the opening day of the Great Exhibition, 52,000 
copies were printed, and the publication was stopped 
only because there was not time to produce more: 
the day was not long enough. It so happened, 
however, a newspaper-agent deposed—a man who 
transmits to the provinces one-seventh of all the 
London daily papers published—that, on the Ist 
of May, the Zimes was later than usual in going 
to press (a circuinstance that might have its origin 
in various slight accidents), so that part of the 
additional supply was too late for the morning 
trains, and eonsequently useless. This leads us to 
the manner in which the sale is kept within pro- 
fitable limits. The paper is valueless after a cer- 
tain hour, so that there is nothing to do to check 
the sale but to slacken the rate of printing or 
delivery. The influx of advertisements is tremen- 
dous. rom twenty to thirty columns, the Com- 
mittee were informed, were daily excluded at that 
season of the year (May). 

It is clearly shown, by this part of its manager's 
evidence, that the Zitmes involuntarily plays the 
part of the dog in the manger, appropriating that 
‘‘which not enriches it,” but whose want makes 
others ‘ poor indeed.” The supplement, if di- 
vided amongst the Daily News, Herald, Chronicle 
and Post, a page a-piece, would make the fortunes 
of those papers. ‘Thrust upon the Times, the 
plethora of wealth causes a positive loss. It 
were not uninteresting to examine in detail the 
causes of this marked preference of the public for 
the Times as a medium of advertisement. Doubt- 
less, in the first instance, advertisements are at 
tracted to a paper in proportion to its known cireu- 
lation and popularity. Then there is a reaction, 
and the circulation increases by reason of the 
numerous advertisements. We have already ad- 
verted to the canses of the first rise of the 
Times to its supremacy in the London press. 
The lion’s share of advertisements, for which 











it was originally indebted to the assumption | 
of a perfectly independent tone (thereby address- 
ing itself to the largest number of readers in| 
the country), to its early information and able ma- 
nagement, has doubtless contributed, in no mean 
degree, to maintain it in its high position and fur- 
ther to increase its circulation to thé most extended 
limit compatible with the necessity of stamped 
supplements. Moreover, it is clearly the interest 
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of the public to confine the bulk of their advyer-| 


A GLANCE AT THE 

Tue catalogue of the present season is adorned. 
with a motto from Bacon—* Painting raises the 
mind by accommodating the images of things to 
our desires.” There is a great deal of meaning | 
in this short phrase, and it would very well serve’ 
for a text upon which one might preach to the 
professors of art throughout the world upon the 
duty they owe to themselves, to their profession, 
and to the people. We have, however, no space | 
at present for the ideas suggested by the above 
maxim, and only mention it to propose a slight 
alteration which would render it much more 
apropos to the practice of our English artists in 
the present day. ‘To fit appropriately the title- 
page of the Royal Academy Catalogue, it should 
read thus: “ Painting raises money by accommo- 
dating the images of things to the desires of those 
who can pay’ —this being the bosom creed of all 
our brethren of the brush. High art with us is 
that which fetches the highest price, and every man 
Who caters for the market has an eye to the exist- 
ing demand for some species of goods which he 
must manufacture to meet the existing taste, or he 
will lose his labour. So the Royal Academy is a 
great shop with half-a-dozen show-rooms—the 
only difference being that you pay for admission 
Whether you purchase or no. 

We have time but for a hasty glance at this 

year’s stock in trade, which is rather under than 
over an average character. 
; Martin has a large red picture, Lot’s egress from 
Sodom and the destruction of the doomed city, 
embodying his usual excellences and a more than 
nsual share of his general defects. At a little dis- 
tance the sky appears one ocean of vermilion, and 
it is only on a near view that the effects of the 
painter's imagination are discernible. The hell of 
flame and ruin from which the exiles are hastening 
is finely conceived, and terrible to look at; but 
the preponderating masses of hot colour ruin the | 
picture as a whole, and repel the eye of the spec-| 
tator, which seeks repose elsewhere. 

Mr. E. M. Ward’s picture of Charlotte Corday 
“ong to exeention, if not the finest painting in 
the Academy, is the finest historical production, 
ey the exception of Maclise’s King Alfred, to 
1“ found upon the walls. Robespicrre’s eky-blue 
“oat Is an eye-sore; and the face of Charlotte 
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tisements, as much as possible, to one paper. By 
freely inserting their announcements in one journal 
only, they save expense ; and, as long as they know 
that the great mass of readers look at that paper, 
the majority of advertisers will but charily insert 
elsewhere. Without reference to its name or 
polities, it is evidently advantageous to the public 
to have what is called “ a leading journal” for their 
business-communiecations with each other 


OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


Corday is as disappointing to the spectators of the 
picture as the artist perhaps intended it to be to 
the wretches who came to study the expression of 
that fanaticism of which they were afraid. There 
is, however, wonderful vigour and rraisemblance 
in the whole scene, the truth of which is assisted 


in a remarkable degree by the absence of anything 


like conventional grouping. The work is painted 
with noble solidity, and will stand the touch of 
Time. Six inches of additional canvas on the 
left would have afforded space for the next act in 


the bloody drama. 


F’. Goodall exhibits a fine picture, “The Last 
Load,” the largest, if we recollect right, which we 
have seen from his pencil, and certainly one of the 
best. The gorgeous effect of sunlight upon his 
rich flesh-tints is not to be surpassed. ‘The subject 
is one familiar to every dweller in the country ; 
the canvas is crowded with all the accessories re- 
quired to tell the tale, but there is no confusion, 
nothing out of keeping or out of place. ‘This 
gentleman a few years ago stepped forth at once 
a finished artist; and from that time to this the 
task of criticism, so far as he is concerned, has 
been but one of praise. 

Mulready this year sends nothing, unless we are 
to except an attempt at landscape, effected by hun- 
dreds of thousands of infinitesimal dots, an acre of 
which would be out-valued by a single square foot 
of Patrick Naysmith. This elaborate failure will, 
in all probability, such is the force of a name, bring 


the artist a heavy sum of money; but we can look 
‘upon its perpetration by a man capable of such 
‘great things as nothing else than a melancholy 


sacrifice of valuable time. 
W. E. Frost, of cartoon reputation, cut himeelf 


‘down long ago to the breadth of the counter, the 


regular saleable size, and there is no doubt found 


‘his account in it. He is probably picking up the 


crumbs which Etty left. At any rate, he paints 
similar subjects—with more modestyand decency, 
it must be granted, but at the same time with a 


‘skill in colour far inferior to his great exemplar. 


Maclise this year occupies the post of honour. 
Alfred, disguised as a Minstrel in the Danish 
Cainp, is a work of the highest class, wanting but 
a practical knowledge of colour in the fleshes to 
render it perfect. The amazing facility of this 
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artist, whether he attempts the embodiment of the | 
grandest ideas or condescends to labour indus- 
triously upon the minutest details, is generally the 
first thing which impresses the spectator. A buckle, | 
a strap, a straw or a blade of grass, is painted ap- | 
parently with as much enthusiasm as the smile of 
beauty or the scowl of hate; and wherever the eye 
may happen to rest upon his canvas, there are the 
fruits of that felicity of handling which is the cha- 
racteristic of his genius. The drawback arising | 
from this diffusion ef excellence in detail over 
every square inch of the canvas, is scen in the con- | 
fused effect of the whole. There is a want of. 
repose which prevents the eye from resting with 
satisfaction upon any partic ‘ular spot; and, conse- 
quently, the feelings of which we are conscious in| 
presence of such pictures as these are rather those | 
of astonishment and admiration than of delight. 

W. DP. Prith’s picture of an English mother and | 
child is a truly exquisite production, and superior 
in our view to the scene between Pope and Lady | 
Mary Wortley Montagu, admirable as that is. 
The first, we surmise, is a literal transcript of a 
home scene, and it is one which cannot fail of en- | 
listing the sympathies. The other strikes us, with 
all its merits, as being much overdone. Lady | 
Mary, upon that memorable occasion, would hardly | 
have risen in the bombastic atti itude of Distaffina, | 
and given vent to a roar of vulgar laughter: weit} 
poor Pope certainly never looked the balked and | 
ravage demon he is here represented, 

Mr. Elmore exhibits a scene from the diary of. 
Pepys. The secretary's wife (“ poor wretch”) is| 
sitting for her portrait, while he and his friends | 


are regaling her witha glee or ns Bie The! 
picture is well and clearly painted; but what 
reason upon earth induced Mr. Elmore to paint | 


|’ epys with the old and world-worn face of a man | 
of filty-five, while illustrating an event of his life | 
which took place when he was two-and-thirty ? 
Mr. Exyg, in a picture exhibited last year, com- | 
mitted the same ugly and awkward binnder. | 
Pepys, in Mr. Egg’s picture, has been, with the 
face of a be wigged old alderman of three-score, 
kissing “ Pretty Nell,’ whois painted in her teens ; 
the fact being that there was hardly seven years’ 
difference in their ages, | 
There are the usual number of capital Jand- | 
a¢apes and sea and port-views, by Stanfield, Lee, | 
Cooper, Creswick and others. Among the lJand- 
scapes we can mention but two—a hay-making | 
and sunset by Linnel, a most astonishing effect of 
light and shade, and the view of the Crystal 
Palace, by J. D. Harding, painted for the Queen. 
This latter picture is, perhaps, the finest work 
which Mr. Harding hes ever produced, The sub-| 
ject is treated ina manner soin«-nious and i imagi- | 
native, and yet so truthful, that expectation is more | 
than satisfied. The Palace i is idealised into some- | 


thing fairy-like without a departure from fact. The | 
effect of the numerous parallel lines is broken by | « 
intervening foliage, and the monster object of view 


part : 
_are all semi-nudes) bear token of consummate skill 


' want of. 





A GLANCE AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


swathed in the summer atmosphere, recedes in the 
distance, while the foreground swarms with pic- 
turesque groups of figures. 

We must not complete our hasty glance without 
noticing the capital work of W interhalter, entitled 
‘Florinde.” ‘This is a style of art ultoge ‘ther 
eaviare to our English painters, who are not. fond 
enough of work either to execute or to relish any- 
thine of the kind. Like the “ Alfred” of Maglise, 
it is industriously finished throughout in e very 
but, unlike that, the fleshes (and the figures 


in the mystery of colour. ‘The broad clear masses 
of pearly greys remind one of the corresponding 
eool shadows in the pictures of Guido. ‘The back- 
eround is so learnedly managed that the firures 
stand out from it to that degree that it is difficult 


to imagine that you are gazing on a flat surface. 


The draperies, by their careful finich and artful 
shadowing, aid the delusion; and, so far as me- 
chanical execution goes, this picture is unrivalled 
iu the exhibition. In ‘compusition it may be a 
little too formal, and this impr ssion Is increased 
by a second view. Bunt it is a truly noble work, 
and the sight of it will not be thrown away upon 
our own artists. 

The last picture we shall notice, and we have 
reserved it to the last because it is the best picture 
of its kind in the exhibition, is “The Patron and 
Patroness’s Visit to the V illage-school,” by ‘Thomas 
Faed, a young Scotchman, ‘Jhe great merits of 
this picture lie in the artistic yet simple grouping 
of the figures, the breadth and beauty of the draw- 
ing, the purity of the colour, and the management 
of the chiaroscuro, It would be difficult for any- 
one, and we believe impossible for any London 
artist, to eflect an improvement in either of these 
particulars. In other and minor respects it is no 
less deserving of praise. The exquisite beauty of 
some of the children has never been surpassed, and 
equalled only by few; and there is a magnificence 
of outline, even in these childish for ms, indicative 
of a power which some of ovr R.A.s are sadly in 
It is to be hoped that no evil communi- 
cations with London artists will induce Mr. Faed 
to forego his present simple palette for the sake of 
the red-hot yellows and carnations so much in 
vogue with us. We are not prepared to say that 
he would not be a gainer by the exchange, but art 
would be the loser, and Nature w ould be depriv ed 
of a faithful secretary. It is a curious fact that, 
without any vivid or flaring colour, by sheer force 
of pure and quiet light contrasted by a flood of 
transparent shadows, this picture of Mr. Faed’s not 
merely holds its own, but in a measure kills the 
gaudy productions by which it is surrounded. It 
is the same with the little picture of “Burns and 
his Highland Mary,” a morsel of some ten inches 
square, Which, though painted in quiet colour, 
glimmers like a star, attracting the eye of the most 

careless observer. 

Cetera desunt. 
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Sixcr the commencement of the present session 
of Parliament, there seems to have been only one 
idea in the House of Commons—and of that one 
idea the people out of doors seem to have but 
one opinion ; for their countless petitions, at least, 
to Parliament pray “Good Lord deliver us” from 
the one idea of a Militia Bill—more than 12,000 

titions, with more than 300,000 adult signatures 
to them! Only one petition has been presented in 
its favour, signed by fifteen boys in the town which 
cives a title to the Prime Minister. Yet this ob- 
noxious bill has been just passed by the House of 
Commons! 

How such a Bill could have been hatched: how 
it could have had such an extraordinary effect in the 
House of Commons as to turn out one Ministry, 
always weak enough it is true, and force a Protec- 
tionist Tory Ministry into power; and, more than 
all, with astounding majorities in its favour in the 
House, and the people without against it, how it 
has occupied Parliament for several weeks to the 
exclusion of all useful business—can only be ac-) 
counted for by the Commons having been infected 
with one of the greatest delusions of the age. 

In fact, it would appear that the more egre- 
siously wrong and inefficient a ministerial mea- | 
sure may be, the greater are the majorities in the | 
present misrepresentation of the British people in| 
the House of Commons. 

Now if we review the condition of the several 
nations of Lurope (for surely we have nothing to 
fear from America, as all boundary and other dis- 
putes have been peacefully settled), let us demand 
if they are in a position to alarm us more by the 
terrors of an invasion In the years 1852, '53, ‘d4, 
and ‘55, than during the years 1848, ’49, '50, and 
‘ol, We can make it clear that they are not. Yet 
Lord John Russell was no sooner relieved of the 
presence of Lori Palmerston in his Cabinet, than 
he conjured up a monster of national danger, and 
he brought forth a ridiculus mus in the shape of a 
Militia Bill, and, as it proved, an instrument per- | 
mitted by the gods for his own destruction. 

The fatuity of Lord John Russell, however, bee 
came infections. He was no sooner ont of power 
than the Derbyites brought forth their ridicu/us 
mus—their Militia Bill:a Bill which all really able | 
military and naval officers langh at as a project | 
which will prove utterly inefficient ; a Bill the| 
object of which is to bribe geome 40,000 to 60,000 | 
of country clowns and town vagabonds to assemble 
as awkward squads for three or four weeks, and | 
then’ to let them loose upon the nation as bad 
soldiers and worse citizens. Such an assemblage 
and dispersion, instead of adding to our national 
defences, will more certainly constitute an inva-| 
sion on the morality and peace of the whole | 
country, 

If a real case of danger to the country were | 
satisfactorily established, which no one does really 
aulmit, we would at once contend for adding 10,000 


to 20,000 to the regiments of the line, and 5000 
effective marines to the 10,000 or 12,000 already 
embodied. But no such danger has been esta- 
blished ; and if we have passed safely through the 
last four years which have disturbed most of the 
continental states of Europe, and which caused 
France, Austria, Russia and Prussia to nearly re- 
double armies which they are now greatly 
reducing, we contend that supporting the Militia 
Bill night after night from the commencement of 
the Session, either by the Russell or Derby minis- 
tries, constitutes at least a national defence madness. 

We are, however, of opinion, that while the 
true policy of this country is peace, neutrality, and 
freedom of intercourse with all the nations of the 
world, we should at the same time be formidably 
prepared to defend our coasts, our trade, and our 
navigation. We believe that, with skilful military, 
and especially naval arrangements, we are at the 
present time able to defend our shores, ships and 
trade as at any period of British history ; that 
we are more than sufficiently formidable to prevent 
any sudden invasion or surprise from France, or 


even all the powers of Europe, if they were, which 


is impossible, to combine against our independence 
and freedom, and we can adduce facts to establish 
the proofs of this assertion. 

The Government and ruler of France constitutes 
the monster of terror. ‘That ruler and that 
Government has been consented to by the French 
people; and if not hereafter to be consented to by 
them, the whole is a question for them, not for us. 
Let us, therefore, maintain peace and friendship 
with France, and with such Government as the 
French people choose or consent to for themselves. 
If the French bear with, or have either a tradi- 
tional or sudden affection for despotic rule, and 
are indifferent to the spirit, principle and practice 
of religious, civil and political liberty, it is evident 
that they tacitly at least declare themselves unfit 
for intellectual freedom ; and if so, let them either 
suffer or enjoy the consequences. 

It is for us to be neutral; and at the same time, 
in the possibility of our shores and of our chan- 


nels of trade and navigation being interrupted, let 


us be in a condition to defend ourselves and to 
chastise those who may dare to invade onr peace 
and our property. But in estimating the dangers 
or possibility of a war, we draw a wide distinction 
between a wise and energetic preparation for 
defence on the part of the Government and Legis- 
lature of the United Kingdom, and the fears or 
ignorance of those alarmists who terrify her 
Majesty’s subjects by exaggerating dangers to 
which the British Isles are exposed in the event 
of sudden invasions, especially from France. 
Before, however, proceeding to draw up a compa- 
rative view of the nautical and belligerent condi- 
tions of England and France, let us briefly view 


‘the condition of the other states of Europe. We 


will begin with Russia. 
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The fact of the extraordinary magnitude of this 
empire is the greatest cause of Russian weakness 
as an aggressive power. The difficult and long 
egress to the ocean from seaports frozen up for half 
the year is another which never has permitted, and 
never will allow, Russia to become a formidable 
naval power. What has the Russian navy done 
since first created by that able semi-savage, the 
Czar Peter? Absolutely nothing! The nume- 
rous nations of Russia—Finns, Lets,Germans, Poles, 
Selaves and Asiatics—constitute also a third and 
great element of Russian weakness: the long and 
unsuccessful war against the unconquered Circas- 
sians proves this fact. Finally, the financial con- 
dition of Russia would render an aggressive war at 
a distance impossible. While we admit at once 
that Russia is well able to send an army over her 
immediate border, either to crush liberty in Hun- 
gary or to harass the Turkish power in the Danu- 
bian provinces, we contend that the west of Europe 
need have no dread of Russia; although, if joined 
to Austria and Prussia, her Cossacks might by 
possibility again reach Paris in a last war-attempt 
to restore legitimacy in France. With such an 
attempt, with the internal affairs of foreign Europe, 
or any foreign state, we never ought to interfere. 
We may thank heaven that the Queen of the 

ritish Isles is not Sovereign of Hanover, and 
that we have no business ever to engage in the 
battles of continental Enrope. 

As the Russian naval power has been described 
as formidable and dangerous, we will state its 
actual strength. 

Russia is powerful within, but in every respect 
feeble beyond the countries which immediately 
adjoin her frontiers. Her fleet in 1840 consisted 
of fifty-six ships of the line (of which thirty-one 
in the Gulf of Finland, and twenty-five in the 
Black Sea) and forty-eight frigates (thirty of which 
in the Baltic and eighteen in the Black Sea), with 
a few steam-vessels, the latter built chiefly in 
England. In 1851 the number of ships of the 
line were reduced to twenty-four in the Baltic and 
twenty-four in the Black Sea; and the frigates to 
twenty-five in the Baltic and twenty in the Black 
Sea. The number of steam-ships have been in- 
creased to about thirty-two, the best and largest of 
which have been constructed and fitted with en- 
gines in Great Britain. 

All the Russian sailing-ships have been ill con- 
structed, ill officered, badly manned, and worse 
disciplined. But the fact that the ships of Russia 
for several months of the year remain frozen in 
the cul de sae of one sea, and for a considerable 
period in that of another, may of itself dissipate 
any dread which may be entertained on the part 
of any Western European power in regard to the 
fleets of the Czar. Nor can we join in the many 
calumnies against the Emperor Nicholas. To 
judge rightly of his government, we would re- 
quire to be well acquainted with the state of his 
empire and the ignorance of his subjects. In 
England he would readily be a liberal and consti- 
tntional king; it is doubtful if he could be more 
so than he is, and reign in Russia. 

“With respect to the Russian navy,” says M. 
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Custine, “‘ the present emperor seems endeavouring 
to realise the favourite object of Peter I. But 
however powerful the man may be, he has, sooner 
or later, to acknowledge that nature is more 
powerful still. As long as Russia keeps within 
her natural limits, the Russian navy will continue 
the mere hobby of the emperor; and, in our 
mind, the view of the naval power of Russia 
gathered together at the cul de sac of the Gnif for 
the amusement of the Czar, at the gate of his 
capital, had caused only a painful impression.” 
“The vessels,’ says M. Custine, “which will in- 
evitably be lost in a few winters, without having 
rendered any service, suggested to my mind images, 
not of the power of a great country, but of the use- 
less toils of the poor unfortunate people condemned 
to labour. The ice is a more terrible enemy to 
this navy than a foreign power; for a time the 
pupil returns to his prison, the plaything to its 
owner, when the ice begins to wage its more 
serious war upon the imperial finances. Lord 
Durham once remarked, that the Russian ships of 
war were but the playthings of the Russian Sove- 
reign. During three months naval exercise, the 
young pupils remain performing evolutions in the 
neighbourhood of Cronstadt, the more advanced 
extend their voyage of discovery to Riga, and some 
few ships go as far as Copenhagen, anda solitary 
ship, now and then, strays into the Atlantic. To 
admire Russia in approaching it by water, it is 
necessary to forget the approach to England by the 
Thames: the first is the image of death, the last 
of life. The thonghts of the navy being destined 
to perish without ever having been in action, ap- 
peared to me like a dream. If the sight of such 
an armament impressed me with any sentiment, 
it was not the fear of war, but the curse of tyranny. 
The maxim of Peter the Great was, ‘The sea at 
any cost:’ and he founded the maritime capital of 
the Sclavonians in a marsh among the Finns, and 
in the vicinity of the Swedes. But the outlet to 
the sea is closed during cight months of the year.” 

Upon the whole naval list of Russia there are 
sixty-three admirals, three-fourths of whom have 
never been to sea, many of whom, being civilians, 
hold commissions merely to give them rank; 
seventy-two captains of the first class, eighty of the 
second, and 211 lieutenants The number of men 
decreed by ukase for the service of the fleet is 
fixed at 50,000 ; but at least 40,000 of these have 
not been brought up to the sea, and, according to 
a report which we have received, the officers 
have little scientific skill and less nautical expe- 
rience; and eyen sailors on board of the Russian 
ships are considered as destitute of maritime 
knowledge and activity, and without practice in 
the art of gunnery. 

The navy of Sweden is as follows :—10 ships of 
the line, 8 frigates, 8 brigs and corvettes, 6 
schooners, 8 mortar-boats, 22 transports, 256 gun- 
boats, &c., 12 steamers; total, 230. 

The navy of Norway is, 2 frigates, 3 corvettes, 
1 brig, 5 schooners, 4 steamers, 4 steam-packets, 
132 gun-boats: seamen, 5000, from sixteen to 
thirty years of age. 

The Danish navy is, 5 ships of the line of 84, 
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1of 66, 2 frigates of 48, 3 of 46, 2 of 40, 1 cor- 
vette of 26, 4 of 20, 2 brigs of 16, 2 of 12, 1 of 8, 
9 of 6, 1 cutter of 6, 1 of 4, 2 of 2 guns—total, 29 
ships and 996 guns; 18 mortar-boats, 15 mortar- 
Larques, 41 gun-boats, 4 gun-ships, 4 steamers. 

The navy of Holland consists of-2 first-class 
ships of the line of 84 guns, 5 second-class of 74 
(3 in building), 3 first-class frigates of 60 and 54, 
12 second-class (6 in building) of 44 and 38 guns, 
2 frigates of 2% guns, 12 corvettes (3 in building) 
of 28 and 26 guns, 3 corvettes of 22 and 20 guns, 
17 brigs and packet-ships of 18, 14, and 12 guns, 
24 galleys of 14 and 3 guns, 1 corvette for naval 
instruction, 7 first-class steam-boats (in building), 
7 second-class, and 4 third-class; 1 admiral, 3 
vice-admirals, 20 captains of the line, 31 captains 
of frigates, 292 lieutenants, 139 midshipmen, 85 
medical officers, 50 administrative officers, 5,692 
men and boys, 1,524 marines, and 490 seamen in 
Java, the East Indies, «ce. 

The navy of Spain consisted in January, 1851, 
of 2 ships of the line of 74, 5 frigates (1 of 52, 
1 of 44, 2 of 42, and one of 32 guns); 6 corvettes 
(2 of 30, 1 of 24, and 3 of 16 guns); 8 brigs (1 
of 20, 1 of 18, 3 of 16, and 3 of 12 guns); 15 
steamers from 40 to 350 horse power; 3 galleys 
from 1 to 3 guns; 2 packet-boats of a gun each; 
1 lugger, 1 felucea, 1 balancello, transport-ships, 
| frigate, 4 brigs, 3 guard-ships, 7 steam-ships of 
140 horse power, 3 transport-ships ; and 3 brigs to 
carry 16 guns were ordered to be built in April 
1850; and during the latter part of that year and 
in 1851, some three or four large steam-boats have 
been contracted for and added to the Spanish navy. 

The following is the navy of Portugal: 2 ships 
of 80 guns, 5 frigates of 50, 1 of 54; 8 corvettes 
from 20 to 24, 11 brigs of 10 to 20, 7 schooners, 
and 2 steam-ships, 


The navy of Sardinia is—4 frigates, 4 corvettes, | 
of Africa, 2 in the Indian Seas, 1 on the coast of 


3 brigantines, 1 brig, 6 steamers, &c.—in all, 60 
ehips and 900 guns; 1 commander-in-chief, 2 
admirals, 7 captains of ships, 6 captains of frigates, 
and 2.860 seamen. 

The navy of the two Sicilies is—1 ship of 80 
guns, 5 frigates of 60 and 44, 1 corvette of 22, 
2 bombships, 5 brigantines of 20, 2 galleys of 14 
—total, 454 guns; 6 steam-ships of 300 horse 
power, 2 carrying mortars and 4 cannon; 1 
steamer of 6 guns, 1 of 180 horse power, 1 of 
120, 2 of 50 horse power, 1 of 40, 2 of 300 (in 
building); 113 officers, 76 surgeons, 100 pilots, 
12 ship-builders—total, 301 ; 3,468 marine consta- 
bles, 1,550 marines, 70 labourers, 24 mechanics, 
and 150 telegraphists. 

The Austrian navy consists of 4 frigates of from 
£9 to 50 guns: 6 sloops of from 16 to 24 guns; 11 
iu-brigs of 10 to 16 guns; 4 gollettes trom 5 to 
12 suns; 2 steam-boats of 300 horse power each, 
+ of 160, 2 of 12, 1 of 100, 1 of 80 horse power, 
and 2 smaller steamers. Besides which, there 


(vy 
— 


Were on the stocks in 1851, 1 frigate, 3 sloops, 3 
brigs, 3 gollettes, and 5 steam-boats. 

nt navy of Greece comprises 2 corvettes of 
~” Suns, 2 steamers of 1 to 6 guns, 1 packet-boat ; 
3 brigs of 12, 10 of 2; 7 schooners of 2 to 10, 2 
of 6, | of _$. 


5 cutters of 2 to 4; 1 yacht; 12 
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sloops, with a total of guns, and 2 barques of 
2 guns each. 

The Turkish navy consists of 2 ships of the line 
of 120; 2 of 100; 3 of 90; 1 of 84; 1 of 80; 
one frigate of 56; 1 of 44; 3 or 4 sloops, and 4 
or 5 steamers. 

The navy of Brazil is as follows: 2 frigates of 
54 and 30 guns, 5 corvettes, in all 98 guns; 2 brigs 
of 18 guns; 10 brig-schooners of 68 guns; 3 
ketches of 13 guns; 2 schooners of 4 guns; 5 gun- 
boats and 6 steamers. Disarmed : | frigate, 2 cut- 
ters, 1 barque, 2 steamers and 6 transports. 

The United States of America do not pretend 
to maintain a great navy. A few ships are kept in 
commission, more for training officers and seamen 
than for naval battles or aggression. The latest 
naval return, Sept., 1851, gives 10 ships of the 
line of 74 guns; 1 of 120 guns; 2 frigates of 36 
guns; 12 frigates of 44 guns, and 1 of 54 guns; 16 
sloops-of-war of 20, 1 of 18, and 4 of 16 guns; 4 
brigs of 10 guns; 3 surveying-schooners, 7 steamers 
and 5 store-ships of 1 to 2 guns, 

Besides which, there were | steam-shipof 110 guns 
in the Mediterranean, 1 steam-frigate of § guns in 
the Indian Seas ; 1 of 6 guns, home squadron, and 
2 of 6 guns, in ordinary ; 10 smaller steamers of 
from | to 4 guns, 1 of which is on the Lakes, | 
receiving-ship, Philadelphia, 3 as tenders, 1 in the 
Pacific, 2 home squadron, and 2 of the largest in 
ordinary. 

Of the ships of the line, 3 only were in com- 
mission, as receiving-ships at Norfolk, New York 
and Boston: 4 are on the stocks, | of which 
is in Sackett’s Harbour, Lake Ontario, and the 
remaining are in ordinary. Of the frigates, 1 of 
54 is in the Mediterranean, 1 of 44 in the Pacific, 
1 of 44.0n the coast of Brazil, | fitting for sea, 7 of 
14 and 2 of 36 in ordinary, and 2 of 44 on the 
stocks. Of the 20-gun sloops, 2 are on the coast 


Brazil, 1 fitting for the Pacific, 2 in the home 
squadron, 4 in the Pacific, 1 a receiving-ship, and 
3 in ordinary ; one sloop of 18 guns is a receiving: 
ship at Baltimore. Of 16-gun sloops, 1 is used 
as a naval-school, 1 in the Indian seas, 1 in 
the Pacific, 1 on the coast of Africa. Of 10-gun 
brigs, 2 are on the coast of Africa, 1 on the coast 
of Brazil, and | in the Pacific. 

Now to guard the vast commerce of the United 
States in all parts of the world, there is no sail- 
ing line of battle ship at sea—in the Mediter- 
ranean, | frigate of 54 guns, and 1 screw-steamer 
of 110 guns; in the Pacific, 1 44-gun frigate, 
6 sloops, 1 gun-brig, and 1 small steam-ship; in 
the Indian Seas, 2 sloops of 20 guns, | of 16 guns, 
and 1 steam-boat with 8 guns. On the coast of 
Brazil, 1 frigate of 44 guns, 1 sloop of 20 guns, 
and 1 brig of 10 s. On the coast of Africa 
(by treaty with England and France), 2 sloops of 
20 guns, 1 of 16 guns, 2 brigs of 10 guns ; and 
on the home squadron, 2 fri of 44 guns, 2 
steam-frigates, and 2 small steamers. Or, in all, 
1 frigate of 54 guns, 4 of 44 guns, 13 sloops, 4 gun- 
brigs, 1 first-class steam-ship, 3 frigates, and 3 
small steam- boats. 

Let us now examine the military, naval, and 
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fiscal powers of France and England. In June, 
1851, the minimum or peace military establish- 
ment of France was fixed by the Minister of War 
at no less than 365,463 men; and by conscription, 
the number may be increased to 500,000. There 
can be no doubt as to the high state of discipline, 
or the excellency of the accoutrements, of this 
force, cither for the purpose of offensive or defen- 
sive warfare. But in the indignant though sullen 
state of the French people, notwithstanding the 
earnest desire of the great majority to be allowed 
to pursne their occupations of industry without 
molestation, we have good reason to believe that 
the greater portion of that army will be found 
necessary to maintain within France the absolutism 
which has destroyed the Constitution, and which 
has established an illegal, unscrupulous and arbi- 
trary domination over the liberties as well as the 
property of the French people. Algiers alone re- 
quires a cavalry, artillery, and infantry force of 
from 75,000 men to 100,000 men ; Paris, a garri- 
son of from 60,000 to 80,000; Lyons, Marseilles, 
‘Toulon, Brest, L’Orient, Cherbourg, Rochfort, 
Toulouse, Amiens, Lisle, Strasburg, Metz, Rouen, 


Dijon and about eighty fortified towns and strong | 
| amounted to 1872. 


places, have for protection large garrisons in each 
of those places. ‘The Rhine, from Muhlhausen to 
the frontiers of the Bavarian and Prussian-Rhenish 
territories, and the frontiers of Switzerland, Savoy, 
and Piedmont, are also strongly guarded ; and the 
last element of force which France has least the 
power of paying or sparing, would be an army to 
invade England. 

With regard to the French navy, we find that it 
consisted—ships old and new, great and small, and 
on the stocks—in January, 1851, of 328 vessels, 
including steamers. Of this fleet, 40 were ranked 
as ships of the line, 10 of which were of the first 
class, 10 of the second, 15 of the third, and 5 of the 
fourth class. There are 50 frigates—that is to say, 
15 of the first class, or equal to British frigates of 
42 to 50 guns; 20 of the seeond class, and 15 of 
the third class; 4 corvettes, or sloops of war; 50 
brigs, 30 of the first class and 20 of the second; 
30 vessels, including gun-brigs, schooners and 
tenders; and 16 transport-ships, averaging from 
300 to 600 tons. Besides which, there are 102 
steainers afloat and building in the slips. These 
include 50 packets, the largest of which are of 
200 horse power, 30 of which are from 160 to 
200 horse power, and 20 of 120 horse power and 
under, There are 10 steam-frigates of from 450 
to 600 horse power ; 20 sloops or corvettes of from 
620 to 400 horse power, 20 of from 220 to 300 
horse power; and two floating-batteries, one of 
400 and the other of 500 horse power. Four or 
five large ships have been ordered to be built since 
January, 1851, and some progress has been made 
in their construction. 

Several of the French line of battle ships and 
the larger frigates are magnificent vessels, their 
sailing-lines of admirable draught, and their models 
beautiful. Their cannons and arms are also ad- 
mirable. Several of their screw steam-ships are 


strongly and firmly constructed, and efficiently 
fitted out ; but generally their machinery is far in- 
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ferior to that of England, and their speed slower 
than that of English steam-ships. None of them are 
equal, either in power or speed, to the flect of the 
Cunard line, or to several of the ships of the Wes 
India and Peninsular lines. In rigging, we may also 
consider the French navy inferior to British ships, 
The ships of the line which were last year dis- 
played at Cherbourg were the prime ships ef the 
French navy; and, notwithstanding the enthnu- 
siastic admiration of them by one British admiral, 
we heard the mancuvring condemned as unskilful 
by experienced naval officers. But still the navy 
of France is by no means to be despised. The 
deficiency will be found chiefly in the scarcity of 
able and skilful seamen to man them in case of 
war. 

According to the last account of the Minister of 
Marine, the French fleet was in such condition, 
that 23 ships of the line, 31 frigates, 35 cervettes, 
and 47 brigs were ready to be put into commission, 
together with 14 steam-frigates, 13 corvettes, and 
34 small steam-packets. ‘The number of officers, 
consisting of admirals, vice-admirals, rear-admirals, 
captains of ships of the line, post-captains, lien- 
tenants, ensigns or midshipmen, and cadets, 
The number of seamen, in- 
cluding marines, the greater part of whom have 
never been at sea, was decreed to be 27,000, 
The French mercantile navy is comparatively in- 
significant. As far as we can learn, there are not 
in it 15 ships above 500 tons. We have in the 
Thames one single firm who own 20 ships of 
from 1000 to 1,400 tons, fit for frigates; and other 
London firms, and firms in Newcastle and Glas- 
gow, have fleets nearly as magnificent. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the number of French naval officers and 
seamen :—2 admirals, 10 vice-admirals, 20 rear- 
admirals, 110 captains of ships of the line, 250 
captains of frigates, 650 lieutenants, 550 midship- 
men, 300 cadets; total, 1,872 officers, and 20,000 
seamen of all kinds in active sea service and in the 
ports. 

‘The naval expenditure of France, which includes 
that of the colonies, amounted in 1851 to the fol- 
lowing sums :—Central administration or Admi 
ralty, S68,500f, (£34,340); scientific expenses, 
104, L00f. (£16,164); colonial expenditure (not in- 
eluding Algiers), 17,902,000f, (£716,080) ; for 
extraordinary constructions and other works, 
$,955,000f, (£158,200.) The total expenditure 
amounted to 106,449,413f (£4,257,976 13s.); 
which sum includes the whole of the ordnance 
of the naval department of France. The interest 
of the debt of France was, for 1851, 391,154,7608 
(£15,616,190 104), and the total expenditure of 
France for 1851 amounted to 1,434,634,047f. 
(£57,385,361, 18s, 4d.) This included the ex- 
penses of collection and &80,000,000f. of draw- 
backs, reimbursements and premiums allowed 
for various exemptions, which reduced the amount 
by 3,200,000f. leaving a net expenditure of 
LOA, TPS5,561 18s, 4d. for 35,500,000 of a popi- 
lation. | 
As compared with the dreaded naval and mili- 
tary invading power of France, let us now survey 
the defensive power of the United Kingdom :— 
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The British navy, on the Ist of April, 1852, | At Portsmouth the naval force consisted, Ist 
consisted altogether (exclusive of old ships for | January, 1852, of 21 line of battle ships afloat and 
harbour service) of 545 vessels, great and small,| 5 building, being 26 line of battle ships of from 
including steam-ships. Of these 87 are ships of | 72 to 120 guns; 12 sailing-frigates of 42 to 50 yuns, 
the line, viz, 24 of 102 to 120 guns, 14 of 90} and 15 steam-frigates from 350 to 620 horse power ; 

ins, 26 of 80 to 84, and 23 from 72 to 78 guns. | 4 sailing-ships of 22 to 36 guns, 11 small ships, and 
The Royal Albert of 120 guns, the Sanspareil of | 10 steamers from 100 to 300 horse power, and 2 
8]. the Saint Jean D’ Acre of 190, the Agamemnon | under 100 horse power. 
of 90, and the James Watt of 90 guns, have power- | On the Ist April there were in commission at 
ful steam-engines as screw line of battle ships.| Portsmouth, the Neptune 120, the Queen 116 
There are 66 sailing-frigates, viz., 2 of 60 guns, | (fromthe Mediterranean fleet), Victory 101, Prince 
30 of 50,8 of 44, I8 of 12, 9 of 40, 2 of 36, and | Regent JO, Rodney v0, Superb 80, Winchester 50, 
9 of 38 guns; 21 corvettes of 22 to 28 guns, and | Excellent (gunnery-ship), Arethusa, 50, Racehorse 


121 smaller vessels, carrying 20 guns and under. | 

Of the steam-ships of war there are 16 screw-| 
frigates, carrying from 24 to 60 guns according to | 
calibre, and from 309 to 560 horse-power ; besides 
2 screw steam-sloops, varying from 250 to 400 
horse power, and 12 screw steam-ships of 200 
horse power and under; 1 steam-frigates, with 
paddle-wheels, of 400 to 800 horse power, and 26 
of 300 to 560 horse power, 25 from 200 to 300 
horse power, and 50 under 200 horse power. 

Of the foregoing formidable naval force, the | 
following are still on the stocks, but almost all of 
them so near completion that they might be 
launched and put into commission in a few weeks, 
viz., Royal Albert (screw) of 120 guns, Windsor 
Castle (screw) of 120, the Royal Sovereign 120, 
Prince of Wales 120, Victoria 116, Royal Fred- 
erick 116, Saint Jean D'Acre 100, James Watt 
90, Algiers 90, Agamemnon (screw) 990, launched 
May 22nd at Woolwich, Cesar 90, Exmouth 90, 
Hannibal 90, Cressy 80, Hood 80, Irresistible 
80, Majestic 80, Princess Royal 80, Orion 80, 
Immortalité 60, Melpomene 60, Hornet 60, Cruiser 
60, Emerald 60, Impérieuse 50, Euryalus 50, 
Narcissus 50, Phabe 50, Severn 50, Sutlej 50, | 








Tribune (steam-frigate) 30 guns, Rover 16, Mar-_ 
rier of 60 horse power, Despatch 12 guns, Kan- 
garoo 12, Squirrel 12 guns. 

The distribution of the British flect, including 
the ships on the stocks, has been, during the last 
four months, as nearly as can be ascertained as'| 
follows :—~ 

At Plymouth, on January Ist, 1852, we pos- 
sessed a force of 23 line of battle ships, from 
72 to 120 guns, and 2 of 90 guns building; 
22 frigates, from 40 to 50 guns, and 2 of 50 
building; 7 sailing-ships from 22 to 36 guns; 
24 under 20 guns; 1 line of battle serew- 
steamer of 81 guns, 350 horse power; 1 line | 
of battle screw-steamer of 100 guns, 650 horse | 
power ; 2 screw frigates of 44 guns, and 550 horse 
power each; 1 serew frigate of 400 horse power ; 
E paddle frigate of 300 horse power; 1 sloop of 
=), 1 of 160, 1 of 100, and one of 50 horse 
power. Total line of battle ships, sailing-vessels 
and steamers, 27 of the line, 26 large frigates, 8 
lesser frigates, and 28 smaller ships of war. 

Of these we had in full commission on the Ist 
April at Plymouth, the St. George 120, Impreg- 
hable 104, Leander 50, the Racer (sloop) 12; and 
the Dauntless (screw steam-ship) 24 guns and 540 
horse power, the Magicienne 16 guns, 400 horse 
power, and the Hecate 240 horse power. 








10; also steam-ships, Arrogant 36 (serew-frigate), 
360 horse power, Blenheim (screw) 60, and 459 
horse power, Simoon 18 (screw), 300 horse power, 
Samson (paddle-wheel), 467 horse power, Retribu- 
tion 28 (paddle-wheel), 400 horse power, Vulcan, 


} ‘ a . " 
350 horse power, Vesuvius, 280, 


With respect to the naval force commanding the 
Thames, there were, Lst January, first—at Sheer- 
ness and Chatham 20 line of battle ships of T2 to 120 
guns, of which 5 are on the stocks ; 30 large frigates 
of 42 to 50 guns, of which 1 of 50 building, and of 


which 7 are steam-frigates of 220 to 360 horse 


power, of which | on the stocks to carry 30 large 
guns; 5 ships of 26 to 28 guns; 30 smaller sail- 
ing-vessels of 22 guns and under —2 on the stocks; 
and 9 steam-vessels of 10 to 200 horse power. 

There are in commission at Sheerness, the Water- 
loo 120, the Monarch 80, the Boseawen 84, and 
a few steam-vessels, 

There were on the Ist January at Woolwich 
and Deptford 2 line of battle ships on the stocks 
nearly finished, 1 of 90, L of 120 guns; 1 double- 
banked frigate, 60 guns, on the stocks; 1 frigate, 
42 guns, afloat; 1 screw line of battle ship 90 
guns, 550 horse power, building (just launched); 


| ° . . . » 
2 steam-frigates of 50 each, building; 1 screw of 


556 horse power; 4 small armed vessels ; and 21 
steam-ships afloat from 60 to 400 horse power. 

At Pembroke there are afloat and on the stocks 
1 line of battle ship of 74 guns afloat; 1 frigate 
of 40 building; 1 screw line of battle ship of 9, 
and 1 of 60 guns; 4 ships of the line of 80 to 
120; 2 double-banked frigates of 60 each; 1 of 
50 building ; and 2 sloops of war. : 

There is 1 screw-sloop of 250 horse power In 
the Clyde. 

On the Cork station there are in commission 
1 screw line of battle ship of 150 horse power, 1 


of a 100, and a gun-brig. fe 6 
The “particular service,” under which is disguised 


the Tagus fleet, consisted, Ist January, of | line of 


battle ship of 90 guns; 1 steam troop-ship of 556 
horse power; 1 steam-frigate of 60 guns and 450 
horse power, 1 of 350, 1 of 580, 1 of 360, 2 of 50 
guns, and 4 discovery ships (2 of which sailed with 
Sir John Franklin), and several small vessels of 
war engaged as surveying-ships. This squadron 
has since been reduced by recalling most of the 
‘Tagus squadron, and by the loss of the Birkenhead, 
560 horse power, to 2 frigates of 50 guns, 1 
steamer of 378 horse power, 2 steam-sloops of 
350 and 336 horse power, and the discovery ves- 
sels under Sir Edward Belcher. 
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The Mediterranean fleet now consists of 5 ships 
of theline; viz., 2 of 120, 1 each of 90, 84and 78 
guns; 2 frigates of 50; 2 steam-frigates of 410 to 
800 horse power; 13 steam-ships of 160 to 575 
horse power; and 1 sloop of war. 

The African squadron consists of 11 sailing- 
sloops and brigs of war variously armea, and 15 
steam-ships of 90 to 550 horse power. 

On the Brazil station there are 1 frigate of 42 
guns, and 2 gun-brigs; 1 steam-frigate of 540 
horse power, 1 of 400, and 3 other steam-ships. 

On the North American station and the West 
Indies our force consists of 2 line of battle ships 
of 70 and 72 guns; 1 frigate of 26 guns; 4 sloops 
and brigs; 2 steam-ships of 100, 1 of 280, and 
1 of 400 horse power, besides the steam-ships on 
the lakes. 

At the Cape of Good Hope there are | frigate 
of 36 guns, and 4 sloops and brigs; 4 steam-ships 
of 200 to 430 horse power. 

The East India squadron consists of 1 line of 
battle ship of 72, 1 frigate of 42 guns, and 4 sailing- 
vessels from 6 to 26 guns, and 4 steamers of 200 
to 500 horse power. 

In the Pacific there are a frigate, the flag-ship, 
of 50 guns, 2 of 42, 1 of 38 guns, 6 sloops and 
brigs from 6 to 24 guns, and 5 steamers from 280 
to 320 horse power. 

On the Australian station there are four armed 
vessels of from 4 to 26 guns, and 1 steam-ship of 
160 horse power. 

It will be observed that, with the exception of 
the Mediterranean and African fleets, the portion 
of our naval force on foreign stations is compara- 
tively insignificant, and that the ships of war in 
our ports, if efficiently manned and armed, are for- 
midable in magnitude and numbers; and in case 
of need there may be, in addition to the present 
number of seamen and marines, a full force from 
the merchant-service, fishermen, and coast-guard, 
to defeat any possible armament from France ; and 
let us add that, in case of need, the mercantile 
fleet of England could afford ships and seamen on 
a scale of unprecedented magnitude. Belonging to 
the port of London alone, the number of powerful 
steam-ships of 300 to 2000 tons would amount to 
a strong naval force; while those of Liverpool, 
Bristol, Glasgow, the Cunard, the Royal Mail Con- 
tract Packets, the Peninsular and Oriental, and the 
General Steam Navigation Company, whose large 
steamers ply between London and Scotland, could 
also be made available; while the splendid East 
India merchantmen belonging to London, New- 
castle, and other ports, could readily be armed as 


Our chief misgiving is, whether the Ordnance 
are sufficiently prepared to provide artillery, arms 
and ammunition which would at once efficiently 
supply the navy. If not, there must have been 
great mismanagement in that department, of which 
we admit we know but little, excepting its enormous 
expenditure, ranging from more than £2,000,000 
to £3,000,000 annually. But the foundries and 
gun-factories of England and Scotland could easily 
and rapidly supply all that might be found deficient 
in our arsenals. 

The ships of war at present in commission, and 
partly in ordinary, inthe ports of England are—}3 
line of battle ships; 3 frigates of 50 guns ; 1 frigate 
at Cork, 58 guns; 1 frigate of 42 guns; the Dlen- 
heim screw steam-ship, 60 guns; the Sidon frigate 
of 560 horse power; the Hogue, screw, 60, 450 
horse power; the Dauntless, screw, 24 guns, 55() 
horse power; the Arrogant, screw, 36 guns; and 
12 other steam-ships of from 200 to 400 horse 
power, besides sloops of war and brigs. 

As to our military defensive force, the following 
is an estimate of available forces, which we have 
drawn up from competent military authority, ex- 
clusive of the forces afloat, viz. : 


Infantry and Cavalry in Great Britain lia .. 32,451 
In Ireland , ee we we » —19,666 





Constabulary in Ireland... ase ... 10,000 
Infantry, &c., in colonies eee s+ ++38,000 1 15 app 
Withdraw from Canada and other places ...12,000 f “) 
Effective Artillery, &., at home a ..» 7,500 
Dockyard battalions __... ‘es see is ... 4,500 
Marines ashore ... ove bn oe eee w» 5,800 
Available Coastguard ... fae sae one ... 4,500 
Available Yeomanry _... a ees _ .» 10,000 
Available Pensioners _... “es see ~ w+ 12,000 
Available Metropolitan and other Police —... .» 10,090 
Total available forces . 127,917 


Now, with our great royal and splendid met- 
cantile navy—with five times, at least, as many effi- 
cient sailorsas France, we believe the above avail- 
able force is far more than sufficient to guard this 
country against any sudden invasion. 

As to the actual efficiency of our navy, we could 
certainly have better ships for less money, in the 
opinion of men of the greatest experience ; but our 
present object has been merely to exhibit the com- 
parative naval forces of England and of France, and 
to show that the French army is maintained for ser- 
vice and defence at home and in Algiers, and not for 
aggression, especially not against England. Having 
the fullest confidence in the generous spirit and bold 
energy of a nation which so rapidly constructed, 
among other great works, the magnificent Exhibition 
of last year, and trusting to a people who manifested 
such sublime order in 1848 and 1851, we cannot 





double-banked frigates. 

With respect to seamen, there is every rea- | 
son to believe, now that the accommodation and | 
usage on board ships of war are so far superior to | 
what both were during the last and carly part of 
the present century, that but a slight increase in 
the wages would remove any reluctance on the 
part of ordinary sailors from joining her Majesty's 
1ect. We believe that, with a few shillings per 
month extra wages, all the seamen necessary 
would enter the service, and that there would be 
no occasion for impressment. 





arrive at any other conclusion than that if, by any 
act of madness or wickedness, any attempt were 
made by France to‘invade England, then that the 
naval power of our country would not only repel 
effectually such an attempt, but blockade every 
port in France, destroy her maritime trade and 
navigation, deprive the manufacturers of that 
country of the means of obtaining raw materials, 
and probably, in the sequel, destroy her military 
as well as mercantile navy. We did this before; 
but we hope that France will never give us just 


‘cause to do so again. 
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THE FAST 


Tue Derby administration has been “ called in,” 
and yet it declines “to prescribe.” This hesita- | 
tion cannot arise from improved symptoms on the | 
part of the patient ; for, according to his own ac- | 
count, and he should know best, he is going on | 
from “bad to worse.” Neither can it arise from | 
indifference on the part of the ex-physicians ; for, 
they have resorted to every means, short of turn- 
ing their rivals out of doors, to induce them to 
come down with a declaration of we tage 4 intend | 
to do. Changing the metaphor-fromn the body 
temporal to the body politic, we have a set of poli- | 
ticians in charge of the national interests altogether 
in want of a “ policy,’ and who nevertheless suc- 
ceeded to office under the solemn assurance that 
the moment they were in power they would take 
measures for removing the pressure under which 
the agricultural interest is in danger of being 
extinguished. This is an unfortunate position of 
matters for a set of men who claimed for their 
party a monopoly of all that is creditable in public 
life, aud who, on all occasions, spoke of their op- 
ponents very much in the terms of the man in the 
parable, who desired his less boastful brother to 
“stand aside,” and make way for him in whom 
merit was concentrated. 

Various circumstances contributed to give a fac- | 
titious impulse to the claim to superior purity and 
high-mindedness so boldly setup. ‘They professed 
to be the victims of treachery on the part of their | 
once chosen leader; in fact, that they were sacri- | 
ficed to their over-confiding and unsuspecting 
disposition. 

Never were the claims of any party to the posses- | 
sion of political virtue more completely disproved | 
than in the case of the present administration. Lord | 
Derby, who, on the strength of certain historic asso- 
ciations, and the gift of a dashing and impetuous 
oratory, was spoken of by his admirers as the “ soul of 
chivalry,” the “ Hotspur of Protection,” the “ Ru- 
pert of debate,” has dwindled down into a person 
who can change the meaning of a phrase to suit a 
purpose. Mr, Disraeli, who was fondly put forth 
as his counterpart in the Lower House, has lowered 
his crest, and consents to play a leading part in a 
combination to which the term “ organised hy- 
pocrisy” is much more appropriate than the con- 
federation to which he originally applied it. 

The silence of the agricultural party—that con- 
fiding section of it, at least, who associated with 
the name of Derby and Disraeli the imposition of 
a tax upon corn—must be considered as ominous of 
the outburst which awaits these adventurers, should 
they take the plunge and actually “ back out” of 
their engagements; an apostacy the likelihood of 
which is not altogether visionary. It would be 
difficult to measure out the degree of indignation 
Which the agricultural body would not be justified 
‘) expressing under such an emergency. ‘The 
“seers of the market-room, the money paid in sub- 
“riptions, the loss of time consequent upon at- 











AND LOOSE MINISTRY. 


tending the high festivals of the Central Protection 
Society, and all the other demonstrations which in- 
volved outlay in time and money, would rush to 
view and recollection like ghosts calling for ven- 
geance, and goad on the disappointed and betrayed 
farmer into the utterance of execrations for which 
his ordinary nature has neither aptitude nor liking. 

The whole case against the fast-and-loose de- 
meanour of the Derby Ministry has not been stated 
in Parliament. Let us supply some of the facts 
which have been overlooked, and which proclaim 
loudly and clearly enough that a return to protec- 
tive duties was the bond of union which existed 
between the Derby and Disraeli party within Par- 
liament, and “the country party” out of it. 

Take the South Sea House in Broad-street-—omi- 
nous name certainly, still the accommodation is 
ample, and, being “ in the City,” some associations of 
consequence are mixed up with the edifice. Mr. 
George Frederick Young, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. 
Miles, and other Jeading Protectionists, are fre- 
quent visitors—and no wonder. These are the 
premises of “The National Association for the 
Protection of Industry and Capital throughout 
the British Empire.” This is a very different 
affair from the first-floor occupied by the 
Central Agricultural Association in Old Bond- 
street. That, however, was the original es- 
tablishment. It consisted of a secretary and a 
boy; a large room in which the committee met, 
and a smaller for the use of the secretary and 
his boy, and the accommodation of some hun- 
dred copies of a report of the debates of 1846, 
edited by Mr. Augustus Stafford, and which lay 
in a heap upon the floor. In the course of time 
the acquaintance of Mr. George Frederick Young 
was happily made; and as he was the representa- 
tive of another grievance, that of the shipping in- 
terest, suffering from the removal of the manacles 
imposed by the Navigation-laws, a junction was 
effected. ‘The engrafting of commerce upon agri- 
culture, personified by the entwining of the Duke 
of Richmond and Mr. Young, induced a removal 
from the fashionable West-end to the haunts of 
business in the City. But this was not all. The 
working force was more than doubled. Dr. Beke, 
an Oriental scholar, was appointed principal secre- 
tary; the gentleman who officiated at Old Bond- 
street was elected his assistant; and, in addition, 
the services of several clerks well versed in figures 
were secured; and, with this formidable array, the 
noble and the commoner took possession of the 
South Sea House, and have continued there in un- 
abated strength for several years. 

The declared object of this Association isto 
work out “ Protection” for all producing interests. 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disracli never attended any 
of the meetings; but they sympathised with the 
object, and accepted, without remonstrance or 

ualification, the vociferous cheering with which 
their names were mentioned, and sanctioned by 
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their silence the assurances, given in their name, 
that they were staunch and unalterable Protec- 
tionists, and altogether worthy of confidence. Mr. 
Paul Foskett, it is true, began to lose confidence 
in Mr. Disraeli, and said so in the newspapers ; 
but so universal and implicit was the confidence 
in Mr. Disraeli’s honesty that Mr. Foskett began 
to think he might be mistaken, and availed himself 
of a favourable opportunity to make a kind of re- 
cantation. 

In December last the South Sea House people 
resolved upon a great demonstration. The Duke 
of Richmond was summoned to town; and so assi- 
duous was he that, according to his own account, 
he caught a cold which he did not get rid of till 
the meeting of Parliament. Delegates were in- 
vited from all the provincial societies, and the 
most reputed orators of the taxed-loaf school were 
specially engaged. Business of unusual importance 
was to be transacted at the general meeting, and 
the dinner in the evening was to be in honour of 
Mr. Young. There was an excellent response 
from the agricultural section ; but, with the excep- 
tion of a few old stagers, men to whom grievance 
is as familiar as their own shadows, the commerce 
of the country was unrepresented. So great was 
the influx of sturdy yeomen that persons at a loss 
for imagery spoke of it as resembling the annual 
visit of the Jews to Jerusalem—not, indeed, to be 
taxed, but to eat and drink and lament. 

What added zest to the gathering, and_ signifi- 
cance to all the arrangements, was the impression 
openly avowed that the advent of a Protectionist 
Ministry could not be distant; and one of the 
main objects evidently was to reassure all the 
waverers of the Paul Foskett school that Derby 
and Disracli were the men for the Protectionists’ 
money. It was resolved that there should be no 
petitioning, and that a ‘‘ declaration” of faith and 
resolution should be substituted. This was 
done; and we subjoin some of the more notable 
passages. 

We maintain the inalienable right of the highly-taxed 
and restricted British producer to just protection against 
this encouragement of foreign in preference to British in- 
dustry. And, insisting on this principle, we emphatically 
protest against its abandonment, or its being compromised 
by the substitution of merely palliative measures, .. . 

We eainestly invoke the most strenuous exertions of 
all reflecting British subjects for the restoration of a justly 
protective policy, by which alone those results can be 
uverted. ... 

We declare it as our firm conviction, that unless Par- 
liainent shall, at the earliest period, restore protection to 
British industry, both in this country and in its celonies, 
the most disastrous conse quences must ensue. ... 

Finally, aware of the discouraging effects that must be 
produced on the friends of Protection by an ambiguous, un- 
certain, or wavering policy, we deem it our bounden duty to 
callon British producers of every class to direct their united 
and undivided efforts towards the restoration of just pro- 
tection to every British interest, without permitting their 
energies or their attention to be diverted from that one great 
object by any projects of partial application or of minor 
importance, however or by whomsoever introduced or re- 
commended. And relying on the justice of our cause, the 
good sense of our countrymen, and the blessing of Divine 
Providence, we declare our unalterable determination to 
persevere in the struggle in which we are engaged, convinced 
that at no distant period success will crown our honest and 
unflinching exertions, 








There is no faltering or evasion here. But we 
can go further still. 

The Duke of Richmond stood sponsor for Long 
Derby. 


Gentlemen, much has been said abont a change of opin. 
ion having taken place in my Lord Derby—our leader, | 
ask you not to believe a single syllable you have heard 
the subject. (Loud cheers.) I know well the Earl ¢ 
Derby's high and generous character. I know that my 
Lord Derby is not the man to back from or to disguise his 
sentiments. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I ask you never t 
believe that the Earl of Derby has changed his opinions 
until you have heard that he has done so from his own }ipg 
—(loud cheers )—and I believe you will never hear it frew 
those lips. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Ball, a Protectionist of ihe first water, thus 
vouched for Mr. Disraeli. 

Indeed, in the eloquent words of the gifted man him. 
self, the sword of Mr, Disraeli was notched froim the point 
to the hilt by his exertions in the cause of Protection, 
(Cheers.) It was that man who charged Sir Robert Pee 
with deserting his principles ; it was that man who unmasked 
the great apostate before the country; it was that man who 
had rallied the party after the lamented death of their grea 
and distinguished leader (Lord George Bentinck) ; and i: 
was that man who had animated them with contidenee, 
And he was quite sure that there was not one word which 
Mr. Disraeli had ever uttered which would warrant them 
in casting the slightest slur upon his reputation, or justify 
them in holding that he was not sincere in his desire t 
promote the best interests of British industry. (Cheers) 
Iie was convinced that Mr. Disraeli would continue tw 
advocate their cause with that unrivalled eloquence—tha 
matchless oratory—that beauty of thought and ferveney 
of language in which he had always clothed his sentiments, 
and that he would, upon every possible occasion, be found 
battling for their cause. (Cheers. ) 

The “ declaration” was agreed to. It has formed 
the main element at the meetings which have beer 
held all over the country since; and in conjune- 
tion with reiterated assurances that Derby and 
Disraeli merely required the power, and Protection 
Was certain, it has been converted into an instru 
ment by which increased subscriptions towards the 
expenses of the South Sea House have been levied 

Another incident, too, may be mentioned # 
fortifying the position, that Derby and Disraeli are 
either playing a game calculated to throw Free 
traders off their guard, or they have been accepting 
and encouraging support towards enabling them to 
reach a point, with the full purpose of throwing 
off their supporters the moment they can do with- 
out them. Hn passant, however, let us remark 
that the Free-traders must keep these men to theit 
bond. They must be treated as Protectionists; 
they must stand or fall by Protection, or meet the 
fate of cheats and impostors, and disturbers of the 
public tranquillity. But to our incident. 

At the December demonstration, a singular aj 
parition diversified the proceedings. A person 4 
the name of Campbell, and another of the named 
Cramp, made offer of the assistance of the “ work 
ing-classes” in the way of restoring Protect 
The effect was dramatic. Here was all that w® 
needed to accomplish the reversal of the existing 
system. The agriculturists claim to number 0 
half the population, and here was the offer of # 
large advance towards the other half! The po* 
farmers, thinking that the stock would necessarily 
follow the sample, just as the first sheep that ley 
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the gate may be taken as a guarantee that the rest 
will follow, were in extasies. Mr. Young, who 
knew from experience the value to be attached to 
the offer, kept up the delusion by approving nods 
and smiles. ‘The old Earl of Stanhope, reasoning 
from sad experience, expressed a suspicion. Mr. 
Cramp assured him it was ill-grounded. “ Why 
did the working-classes, then, of whom you speak,” 
rejoined the Earl, “ not come ‘and support me at 
my meeting?” ‘ They'll do so now,’’said Cramp. 
«T'm glad to hear it,” answered the Earl; “ I'll 
believe it when I see it.” The farmers, however, 
had no such misgiving. ‘They cheered themselves 
hoarse at so formidable and unlooked for an ac- 
cession to their numbers. Campbell and Cramp 
appeared at the dinner, and cemented the union. 

It was too bad in Mr. Young to allow this foolery 
to go on; for he knew well the conditions upon 
which Campbell and Cramp’s constituents—not 
very numerous at best—would give their support 
to the reimposition of the bread-tax, were such as 
the Protectionists could not approve. Amongst 
other things, an extension of the franchise, “ free- 
trade” in land, the “ co-operative” principle, and so 
on, were involved. This Mr. Young knew, but it 
served his purpose to conceal the facts and allow 
the poor farmers to revelin deception. ‘There is 
not a man among those represented by the adven- 
turers named who would not arm himself with his 
most formidable tool and descend to the street in 
defence of the untaxed loaf, should an attempt be 
made to deprive him of it, without conceding the 
countervailing advantages. 

Well might Mr. Roebuck, with clenched fist, tell 
Mr. Disraeli to his face, in the House of Commons, 
that he and his confréres had “ dropped into office” 
on “false pretences.” They accepted the Protec- 
tionist gale, solong as it wafted them in the direc- 
tion of Downing-street; but no sooner do they 
reach the port than they play fast and loose with 
friend as well as foe. 

We have mentioned Mr. Roebuck, and the cir- 
cumstance invites us to advert for a moment to the 
“scenes’’ which this extraordinary and most “ un- 
English” state of matters have provoked in both 
Ifouses. In the Lords, discussion is conducted 
with greater quiet and coolness, some persons 
would call it dulness, than in the Lower House, 
Whatever the topic may be; but even there the 
“ Hotspur of Protection” has been ruffled by the 
mere repetition of his own words, and the request 
that he would abide by their fair meaning. Upon 
four occasions Lord Derby has been specially 
brought to his feet. ‘The first was with the view 
of giving a general outline of his policy ; and in the 
course of that speech he announced that he had no 
fixed intentions on the subject of the bread-tax. 
His feelings were in favour of such a tax, but with 
regard to its imposition he could say and promise 
nothing till the electoral body had told him what 
they wanted. Next came Lord Beaumont with a 
petition complaining of the injurious consequences 
of doubt” on so important a question. This Lord 
Derby disposed of with banter. ‘The Duke of 
Newcastle, however, proved heavier metal. He 
also presented a petition to the same effect, but 


from a more influential quarter. In reply, Lord 
Derby made his celebrated declaration on the sub 
ject of a dissolution of Parliament :— 


Iwill give no pledge as to time, whether in April, in 
May, or in June, that an appeal shall be made to the 
country; but I admit that an appeal ought to be made to 
the country before the ordinary time of commencing the 
next session of Parliament ; and that the great question in 
issue should be decided and adjudicated upon by Parlia- 
ment at an earlier period, so that the ordinary and current 
business of the next session should not be interfered with. 


Everybody within the walls and without the 
walls of the House of Lords understood Lord 
Derby to mean that, so soon as certain necessary 
|measures were disposed of, Parliament would be 
dissolved; and the months enumerated were un- 
derstood to convey the intention of the oracle that 
the dissolution would not be later than June. In 
a fortnight after, however, Lord Derby repudiated 
any such meaning :— 

Nothing has ever fallen from my lips which could lead 
any man to suppose that the present would be a session of 
unusually short duration. 

The Duke of Newcastie.— Lord Derby, I think, will not 
deny, that he also stated that which, of course, produced a 
great effect, and rendered his explanation wore satisfactory 
| —-that he would not pledge himself to dissolve Parliament 
/on any definite or particular day ; thathe would not pledge 
| himself to dissolve in April, May or June— 

The Earl of Derny.—I never mentioned those months. 

The Duke of NewcastLx.—I must, then, appeal to the 
recollection of your lordships. 





Their lordships’ recollection, and apparently 
their sympathy too, went with the Duke of 
Newcastle; the Earl of Derby attempted to get 
out of his difficulty by claiming a latitude for his 
words such as was not conveyed when he ut- 
tered them. Dissolve he will not till the whim 
seize him, or stern necessity dictate ; and there the 
matter stands. 

In the Lower House there was greater piquancy 
and variety. ‘There was a revival to some extent 
of the invectives which characterised the session 
of 1846, but with this difference, that Mr. Disraeli, 
instead of placing his opponent upon the dissecting- 
table and then applying his knife, was made to 
undergo that uncomfortable ordeal himself. It 
was the story of the drummer and his “ cat,” only 
the “cat” was applied this time to the drummer ; 
and the proverb tells us the estimation in which 
that functionary holds such an infliction when his 
own turn comes round. Mr. Disraeli, however, is 
a dangerous opponent; and those who are not in 
possession of a sharp weapon, and masters of it - 
too, had as well Jet him alone. His varied powers 
of offence and defence have been well displayed 
since he sat on the ministerial bench. He has 
fought the battle of evasion and double-dealing 
almost single-handed. Mr. Walpole is nearly the 
only one of his colleagues whose speech is not 
better than his silence, and even he could not strike 
an effective stroke. Mr. Walpole is grave and 
solemn, better cut out for heavy than for light 
work, and too conscientious by a good deal for the 
yurposes of so unscrupulous a colleague as Mr. 

israeli. Sir Frederick Thesiger bas avoided en- 
tering the arena upon the questions of BF en 
and of a “ dissolution,” otherwise one effective and 
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gentlemanly speaker would have graced the 
ministerial side. Mr. Herries, the Nestor of the 
confederacy, took part in the strife, but he was too 
lavish in his admissions to be useful. This re- 
6 d gentleman is the only member of the 

overnment, with the exception of Lord Derby, 
who brings anything like a practical knowledge of 
the higher departments of official life into the 
business of the Ministry. Still he can never be 
very effective. For one thing, his voice is too feeble 
to enable him to be heard many yards from where 
he stands; and next, age and indifferent health 
have to be superadded. Mr. Herries is more 
ornamental] than useful; and it occurs to us that 
his high character will by and by obstruct the 
movements of his chief, and render his removal 
desirable. Mr. Henley is a shrewd, respectable 
man, but he is better adapted for making sugges- 
tions, and finding fanlt with the labours of others, 
than for constructing or defending a system. 
Besides, he has no powers of speech. Oratory does 
not own him as a son, nor does he lay any claim 
to such relationship. ‘There is no mischief, how- 
ever, in what Mr. Henley says, and that is more 
than can be asserted of Major Beresford, the new 
Secretary at War. That gallant officer's eloquence 
is of a very extraordinary kind, and such as most 
Ministers would desire to make over to an oppo- 
nent rather than be afflicted with themselves. If 
the Major's zeal were only tempered with discre- 
tion, he might be useful in filling up a gap in de- 
bate; but as matters stand, Mr. Disraeli should 
hind him over to silence. It is worthy of note 
that Mr. Christopher has not taken part in any of 
the rencounters. That gentleman is spoken of by 
the Free-traders as the veal soul of chivalry, in 
contradistinction to Lord Derby, who is now dealt 
with as the spurious commodity. Mr. Christo- 
pher’s address to his constituents on the occasion 
of his re-election was the most direct of any which 
appeared. He declared without evasion that Lord 
Derby's mission was to “reverse” the policy of 
Sir Robert Peel. In his need, Mr. Disraeli had 
some assistance beyond his own ranks. Sir Jolin 
Tyrel, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Miles, and some other 
gay cavaliers, threw their lances across the House, 
but they fell far short of the mark. Lord John 
Russell, Sir James Graham, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Cob- 
den, Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert, constitute a formidable 
battery, against which the names we have men- 
tioned do not promise much in the way of effective 
retaliation. 

We have reserved two names for special men- 
tion—Mr. Bernal Osborne and Mr. Roebuck. Both 
have paid their respects to Mr. Disraeli in his new 
capacity, and he has not yet found it convenient to 
return the compliment. Mr. Osborne and Mr. 
Roebuck are troublesome to any Ministry, as Lord 
John Russell felt to his cost. Mr. Disraeli used to 
laugh at their dashing onslaughts, but his own turn 
has come, and the laugh has given place to the 
scowl. Mr. Osborne and Mr. Roebuck do not act 
in concert. We are not aware that they have any 
liking or sympathy for each other; but the object 
aimed at in each case is the same—the ripping up 
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of false pretence, and the unsparing exhibition of 
declension from political principle. Each has his 
own style of operation. Mr. Osborne is playful, 
Mr. Roebuck is solemnity itself. You may laugh 
with Mr. Osborne, but Mr. Roebuck knows nothing 
of light-heartedness. Mr. Osborne handles his vic- 
tim as a cat does a mouse; but Mr. Roebuck ties 
his victim to a post and administers the scourge 
with relentless eye and hand. We may quote a 
few of Mr. Osborne’s rattling phrases when speak- 
ing of the new Ministry : “They were endeavouring 
to hide the cloven-foot of Protection under the 
smock-frock of official reserve.” ‘‘ Free-trade Pro- 
tectionists.’’ “ An amalgamated society of Chair- 
men of Quarter Sessions to raise the price of the 
poor man’s loaf.” ‘ Mr. Disraeli had succeeded in 
breathing a spirit, although a galvanic spirit, of 
life into the dead body of Protection.” “ Lord 
Derby well knew the paces and performance of his 
cattle. He knew that they were devoid of speed, 
but able to go through a great deal of dirt ; and that, 
to use one of his own sporting terms, the best race 
for the Protection party was a waiting race.” 
“Such policy as this had been characterised as the 
‘very soul of chivalry,’ but Mr. B. Osborne could 
not so regard it. In his estimation it savoured of 
the sly practices of the cockpit rather than of the 
bold defiance of the ‘tilt-yard.’” 

A passage or two from Mr. Roebuck, delivered, 
be it remarked, in solemn tones, and with stern eye 
and clenched hand directed to Mr. Disraelimand 
we have done. 

Mr. Disraeli was the man who had made them. He it 
was who had breathed into their body something like life. 
They had preyed on his ability while they were in Opposi- 
tion, and now that they were on the Treasury benches, he, 
in his turn, preyed on their votes. The right hon. gentle- 
man had acquired the whole of his renown and power by 
his reiterated attacks on the late Sir Robert Peel. ° 
But be had no compassion for that statesman. Regard- 
less alike of his feelings and the cruel necessities of 
his position, he fastened the envenomed hand of a most 
prepared irony upon him, and was cheered on in the task 
by the shouts of those who sat behind him. He never left 
him fur a moment—one instaut’s peace he never allowed 
bim; but with a spirit which, if the word were parlia- 
mentary, Mr. Roebuck would call vindictive, he pursued 
him, aye, even to his grave. . “‘ My policy,” said 
the noble lord at the head of the Government; but what 
was ‘“‘my policy ?” Out of office it was clear and distinct 
—there was no mistake about it—it was Protection; but 
in office it became general and confused, and from Protec- 
tion it merged into “our general Conservative policy.” 
Now, all this was acting very prejudicially upon the in- 
terests of the State; and, in order to settle the public mind, 
the House ought to insist upon being told when the Go- 
vernment intended to go to the country, and upon what. 


Weeks have rolled on, and the haze which the 
men in office threw over their intentions still con- 
tinues. Even Mr. George Frederick Young, the 
“Nelson of Protection,” has dissolved into the 
ministerial mist. Nothing can “fix” them to 4 
point. Mr. Disracli, when unfolding the contents 
of his budget, gave so lucid and hearty an expo- 
sition of the complete success which has attended 
the existing policy, that the Free-traders deemed 
his conversion complete, and spoke of him as 4 
very Daniel in accounts. Sir Charles Wood 
thanked him for his fairness and his courteous 
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allusions to himself; Mr. Labouchere heard in Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech the knell of Protection; and Mr. 
Villiers swelled the note of congratulation. And. 
how stands the case now? On two distinct occa- 
sions, one of them obviously preconcerted, Mr. 
Disraeli has solemnly declared that, as regards 
Protection, he has abandoned nothing, and that he 
will fight its battle to the last! Lord Derby has 
been comparing his ministerial coadjutors to the 
Jumps of gold found in the regions of Australia, 
where nothing but shingle or turf was expected ; 
and with the view of restoring the bewildered 
agriculturists to something like peace of mind, the 
Premier, in the august presence of the Lord Mayor, 
supplemented Mr. Disraeli’s budget-speech with | 
something about a “compromise” being instituted 
between the commercial and the agricultural 
classes, as an excellent and statesmanlike means of 
promoting and securing concord! So cosily were 
matters going on under this deceptive policy, and 
the majorities which have declared in favour of 





THE PUNCH-AN 


Roo-TEE-TOO—TEE TOoY !—Croo-A-ROO—A-RO0 | 
—a-rooy! Such (so far, at least, as they can be ex- 
pressed in types) are the singular and, to juvenile 
ears, welcome sounds which occasionally echo 
through the quiet streets in the retired quarters | 
and suburban surroundings of the metropolis. The 
discordant but comical notes are the signal for a 
brief holiday and a hearty laugh. A crowd of 
children of both sexes and all ages—prattling 
babes with flaxen locks, and toothless eld with 
hoary head—gather hastily around ; Labour drops 
its implements, or, tool in hand, suspends its appli- 
cation while the brief tragi-comedy of wooden- 
headed Punch, who belabours everybody with his 
formidable truncheon, from the lordly Shallaba- 
laugh to the tender timber wife of his timber 
bosom, is played out amidst explosions of irre- 
strainable laughter. “ Dulce est desipere in loco,” 
says the proverb; and in no instance that we know 
of is it more universally exemplified than in the 
case of Punch—the locus being wherever he hap- 
pens to pitch for a few minutes his wandering 
establishment. We are aware that there is a great 
difference of opinion on the subject of the mo- 
rality of this popular species of entertainment. It 
has been said, among other things, that Punch 
beats his wife, and beats her to death, and escapes 
punishment for the evil deed. But the question 
's, What is the lesson which the populace derive 
from it? This is best answered by the well-known 
fact that in country villages, where a man (we be 
pardon, a wretch) cannot beat his wife without all 
the world knowing it, such a scoundrel generally 
hides his head at the appalling sound of the “ Roo- 


tee-too !” but let him hide where he will, he is not 
unfrequently dragged forth from his lurking-hole, 
VOL. XIX.—NO, CCXXII. 
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the Militia Bill, that Mr. Disraeli was actually ex- 
pressing a doubt as to whether the Derby Ministry 
was, after all, in a minority in the House of Com- 
mons; and Lord John Manners, the imaginative 
Commissioner of the Woods and Forests, chal- 
lenged the Opposition to do their worst. Well, 
the point has been tested. Mr. Disraeli asked 
leave to bring in a Bill to carve an agricultural 
constituency from the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and another from South Lancashire, each to have 
two of the members set loose by the disfranchise- 
ment of Sudbury and St. Alban’s. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, could not intrust a “ provisional Ministry” 
with so high a duty, and advised the House to pro- 
ceed to the other business, thus giving the go-bye 
to the proposal. Votes were counted, and Minis- 
ters found themselves in a minority of 86 in a 
house of 382 members. This should resolve Mr. 
Disraeli’s doubt on the question of a minority, 
Whether it will prove the beginning of the end 
depends upon the electoral body. 


D-JUDY MEN. 


and compelled by force to witness the exhibition 

amid the well-merited jeers and comments of his 

neighbours. There is, in fact, a sort of under- 

current of discrimination running through all the 
rantipole doings of Master Punch; and there is 
one suggestive feature in his performance worth 
remarking, and that is, that to the only sentient 
character among all his dramatis persona, his dog 
Toby to wit, he is invariably kind and affectionate. 
But it were hypercritical to philosophise on such a 
spectacle. The show must be looked upon as a 
piece of bombastical and practical irony, trans- 
parent to the meanest intellect, and therefore 
powerless for evil. We question if the notion of 
an immoral tendency was ever seriously enter- 
tained by an impartial spectator of the little mock 
drama. But whether it was or not, we know fora 
certainty that one of the most world-renowned and 
eloquent preachers of the last half-century was 
child enough, when verging on three-score, to de- 
light in the exhibition—to rush forth in dishabille 
from his study, and to wedge himself fast in the 
crowd until the performance was concluded, inva- 
riably rewarding it with a silver contribution to 
the tin tray of the piping drummer. 

But while the hae. proprietor of the hunch- 
back and prodigious nose is everybody's favourite, 
nobody thinks of turning his attention for a mo- 
ment to the actuating principle, shut up in the 
travelling watch-box behind the curtain, who 
originates and controls the motions of the wooden 

uppets—imparting energy and vigour to their 
limbs of lath, and wit to their wooden heads. In 
the absence of the general sympathy, let us take a 
glance at him ourselves. : 

In a squalid, filthy, pores gradu- 
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ally degenerating district, lying to the east of the 
Edgware-road, and almost within the shadow of 
the lordly residences of the nobility of the realm, 
there is a loathsome and foetid cul de sac, known in 
the neighbourhood by the sobriquet of “ Little 
Hell.” Here the poorest of the poor drudge in 


dirt and discomfort ; and, in the immediate locality, | gri 


the debased, the demoralised and the predatory 
classes lounge, skulk and gamble, or slumber by 
day, till the gloom of night sends them forth to 
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furtive rapine on society, whom they plunder by 


stealth of the means of subsistence, which they | 


cannot or will not earn by labour. Here, too, for 
want, perhaps, of admission into better company, 
the Punch-and-Judy man has his home, and here 
such men may be seen by those who choose to look 
for them at the right time, repairing their light 
portable theatres, or building new ones; cobbling 
their redoubtable hunchbacked hero, gluing ona 
pair of home-made plush pantaloons, “better as 
new,” or nailing with two-inch “clouts” a black 
brutus wig upon his solid pericranium. But the 
restorative process has oftener to be applied to 
Shallabalangh and his  coadjutor, the grim 
“finisher of justice,” whose whole existence is a 
continual course of ill-treatment necessitating con- 
stant repair. All such indispensable medicaments 
are, however, systematically deferred to a period 
of unfavourable weather. While the sun shines 
there is the chance of an audience, and the curtain 
must be drawn up, and Punch and his dog, and his 
whole corps, must go manfully to work and earn 
their maintenance. When it rains, hails, or snows, 
then, of course, there is no prospect of a shower 








of coppers; the company go into quarters, and 


the needful aid is rendered to the suffering |. 


members. 
The Punch-and-Judy men invariably hunt in 





couples. We are not aware that they bear one 
another’s burdens, because each one has his own, 
to which he is probably too well accustomed to 
wish to change it. One carries the orchestra, the 
other the theatre; and, thus equipped, they will 
undertake long journeys, frequently when the 
summer season sets in, wandering for months to- 
gether about the country, sleeping in barns, lofts, 
and sheds, by the willing permission of the hospi- 
table country people, and sometimes paying for 





their Lenten entertainment by an exhibition of 
their skill. ‘They are generally regarded as a 
species of vagabonds, not of a very respectable but | 
yet of a harmless class. Their profession in a 
manner binds them to a degree, at least, of honesty ;. 
because, loaded as they are with family responsi- | 
hilities, wooden ones though they be, they are in| 
no condition to run away from the consequences of 
a dishonest act ; besides which, they mostly regard 
themselves as public characters having a reputa- 
tion to maintain. They are therefore seldom 
looked upon with suspicion, and a farmer's barn 
or an innkceper’s stable is readily surrendered for 
their temporary accommodation. 








A couple of companions who have once travelled 
together are rarely known to separate. The ne- 
cessity which first unites them renders each indis- 
pensable to the other, and cements the mutual 
regard which originally led to their conjunction, 
We well remember the natural and uncontrollable 
ief of one of this migratory fraternity, who, in 
a village where we went to school in our boyhood, 
lost his companion by death. The pair had mis. 
calculated their distance in coming to the place— 
had been benighted, and had slept under a hedge, 
The luckless Punch orator caught a mortal chill, 
which, terminating in a malignant fever, shifted 
him off the stage in a few days, and he was laid 
in the country churchyard at the parish expense 
within a fortnight. Nothing could exceed the 
misery and desolation of his survivor, which in a 
manner bewildered his brain. He wandered about 
the hamlet with his big drum at his back and his 
Pandean pipes at his chin, turning and retracing 
his steps again and again, as though at a loss what 
to do and where to go. His grief at last took the 
form of a sudden resolution. He packed into 
one mass and shouldered the double burden—made 
his way to the churchyard—banged his big drum 
and blew a farewell wail to his sleeping partner— 
and trudging moodily off on the London road, was 
heard of no more. 

The proprietors of the Punch-and-Judy theatre 
are generally masters of a similar sort of exhibi- 
tion calculated for service after dark. There is so 
little day-light in London during the winter, that 
without some occupation for the night half their 
time would be thrown away. The night exhibi- 
tion is a square of transparent canvas, upon which, 
by means of lights in the interior, the shadows of 
moving figures are seen performing a kind of 
dramatic romance made up of the domestic grie- 
vances of an unfortunate cobbler. This exhibition, 
however, is not nearly so popular and remunera- 
tive as the other; and the persistency with which 
it is protruded on the public in the long evenings 
of winter in London is the best test, if any test 
were required, of the poverty of the owners, and 
their desire to earn something, however little, in 
the way of their profession. 

There is a general complaint among the Punch- 
and-Judy men that their occupation is falling into 
decay, and the complaint is most likely well 
founded. We all live so much faster than our 
forefathers did, and time is growing so much more 


valuable to us than it was to the generation which 


has passed away, that it is no marvel if less is to 
be spared for purposes of mere idle amusement. 
It is no great matter for regret. Recreation, like 
everything else, will be the subject of improve 
ment. And though we have often laughed st 
Punch, and have no objection to laugh at him 
again, yet we can sincerely wish our nomadic 
friend who pulls the puppet-strings and knocks 80 
resolutely about him a better calling—even at the 
risk of losing the opportunity. 
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POLITICAL 


DOMESTIC. ° 
The parliamentary field of ministerial activity 
has been narrowed during the month. The great 
aim of the Derby Cabinet continues to be to keep 
up an affectation of transacting business in Par- 





liament as an excuse for staving off prorogation 
and dissolution until there is an appearance of a. 
favourable opportunity for “ going to the country.” | 
The shuffling game of promising one day to ab-| 
stain from all legislative measnres not urgent and | 
indispensable, and to bring in bills the next which 
had no claim to such a character, was too dan- 
gerous to be persevered in. But what Ministers 
have not ventured to do for themselves, non- 
official members have kindly done for them. 
Whole nights have been spent in rambling dis- 
cussions on Colonial Bishops Bills by Mr. Glad- 
stone, or general schemes of ecclesiastical reform 
by the Marquis of Blandford; on debates respect- 
ing the removal or retention of the Crystal Palace 
and on other topics of more or less importance. 
Ministers have laughed in their sleeves to see time 
wasted for them by others, who have kindly re- 
lieved them of the odinm of spinning out an aim- 
less session. ‘They have thus been enabled, with- 
out any risk of accelerating the dreaded hour 
when they must appeal to the electors, to drop 





their Chancery Reform measures and other pieces 
of pretence. On one of these measures only have | 
they ventured to risk a division, and that in spite | 
of the dissuasion of Mr. Disraeli, to gratify Lord | 
Derby’s wish to erect a part of Lancashire into a 
pocket county, to return two proxies to vote for | 
him in the House of Commons. The mortifying 
defeat incurred in the attempt. to incline the 
“moribund” House of Commons (as Lord John 
Manners called it) to usurp a right to dispose of 
the four seats left vacant by the disfranchisement 
of Sudbury and St. Alban’s, will prevent Govern- 
ment from again taking out of the hands of irre- 
gular skirmishers the task of prolonging the session. 
They have (with the exception of Earl Grey’s bill 
for giving a constitution to New Zealand, re-intro- 
(duced by Sir John Pakington with the consent 
and approbation of all parties,) shelved all the 
business they had cut out for themselves, except 
the routine financial business of the session and 
the Militia Bill. 

_The budget-speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been the event of the month. 
Looked forward to with eager curiosity beforehand, 
it has been the principal theme of discourse in 
political circles since its delivery, and has awakened 
teelings the effects of which will be felt at the 
elections. This remarkable speech has been ap- 
plauded to the echo by the Liberals. In some cases, 
no doubt, the object of this applause has been the 
rather disingenuous one of creating dissension 
between Mr. Disraeli and his party; in many, 
‘owever, it has been a sincere tribute of admira- 





tion. As the speech of a Minister, its merits have 
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been over-rated. In a merely literary point of 
view it was excellent. A more clear, judicious, 
temperate, dispassionate exposition of the econo- 
mical and financial condition of the country has 
seldom been heard in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Disraeli began to “cram” the very day he ac- 
cepted the office he now holds; and his speech 
proves that he possesses in a wonderful degree the 
powers of quick apprehension and lucid expres- 
sion. But what is expected froma Minister is the 
practical talent of adopting such a policy as the 
emergencies of the times require, Mr. Disraeli 
declined to show whether or not he esses this 
talent. He developed no scheme of ce. The 
omission is not sufficiently vindicated by his pre- 
text, that he is too new in office to have one. He 
has for years been assailing the financial policy of 
his predecessors and recommending his own. He 
does not enter upon office as a financial sheet of 
blank paper, nor can it be tolerated that any man 
should. He has abstained from developing his 
financial policy for one of two reasons: either he 
has none, or he has one that he does not venture 
toavow. Truth probably lies between these two 
alternatives. There were hints scattered through 
his budget-speech which imply that he has a 
financial project in petto, but that he is more bent 
upon retaining office than upon realising it; and 
that he will modify it to suit the taste of the new 
Parliament. His scheme, judging from the hints 
that escaped him, is a bad one; he aims at 
abandoning all direct taxation and reviving a 
cloaked system of Protection uuder increased 
customs duties, raised exclusively for revenue only. 
And this vicious system he is ready to render 
still worse, by introducing into it any contradictory 
and discomposing element that may render it less 
unpopular. Regarded as a practical financier, Mr. 
Disraeli is showy and unsate—a daring political 
gambler; and he is so eager to retain place that he 
will render his hazardous projects more hazardous 
still by unprincipled coquetting with popularity, 
He is a dangerous Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His sole requisites for the office are masterly oratory, 
and a wonderful power of aping the external de- 
meanonr of a safe and decorous statesman, while at’ 
bottom he is as crotchetty, reckless, and clap-trap 
as any of the heroes of his own novels, 

The probable effect of the budget-speech upon 
party combinations is a much more important consi- 
deration than the speech itself. Being, as we have 
said, a singularly clear and candid statement of the 
actual economical and financial condition of the coun- 
try, itwas necessarily a tacit panegyric on Free-trade 
and the measures of Sir Robert Peel. The effect 
of this Balaam-like pronouncing of a blessing by 
lips from which a curse was expected, was en- 
hanced by the reserve which prudence imposed 
upon Mr. Disraeli on the score of what he intended 
todo. He proved that Free-trade has worked 
well, and there broke off, neither saying whether 
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he intended to uphold or subvert it. His speech 
had the effect of a laboured exposition of the ad- 
vantages of Free-trade, to which no formal con- 
clusion was appended, every man being left to draw 
the unavoidable inference for himself. The effect 
upon Mr. Disraeli’s party was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. The fretful and waspish emotion of the 
Premier—who was present—was expressed in 
looks and gestures that would have made the for- 
tune of a comic actor. He fidgeted on his seat,’ bit 
his lips, leant his face on his hands so as to shadow 
it, and finally drew his hand over his knitted brow. 
It was clear to all observers, that though the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer might have forewarned | 
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Peelites support it in order to persuade the Con- 
servatives that they have not adopted every item 
of the Manchester creed. ‘The Ministers support 
it, because it is the engine by which they over- 
threw the tottering Russell Cabinet. Lord Pal. 
merston, with paternal affection, hurries to its 
rescue whenever its adoptive parents appear to be- 
tray any remission of zeal. And hence a measure 
appears certain to become law utterly unadapted 
to the civil and social condition of the country, 
utterly worthless for defensive purposes, scan- 
dalously expensive, vexatiously oppressive, and 





uncalled for by any semblance of immediate 


danger. 
The resolution of the Opposition into utter 


his chef of what he intended to do, he had given | 
him no premonition of the way in which he in-| anarchy meanwhile makes rapid progress. The 


tended to do it. The Protectionist members of breaking-up of the old Whig party is now pal- 
the Commons listened to their Corypheus in blank | pable to all. Lord Palmerston gives his interest 


dismay. From Sibthorp alone broke a few 
threatening, incoherent ejaculations; all the rest 
maintained a grim silence. Their dismay, confu- 
sion and anger were enhanced by the triumphant 


in the Sligo election to two Conservative Protec- 
_tionists. The breach in that quarter is hopeless ; 
_but that is a trifle. A more serious matter is the 
avowed revolt of not a few of the old Whig mag- 


and vociferous cheers—half-sympathising, half, nates from the leadership of Lord John Russell. 
tauntingly ironical—which incessantly and involun | The course he took upon the second reading of the 
tarily burst from the Opposition. Cool reflection, Militia Bill is the ostensible reason ; but that event 
when the morrow came, only added to their fears has opened the floodgates of angry recrimination, 
that they were “sold,” and diffused the jealousy | and there has been a perfect deluge of old and 
through the wider circle of their partisans out of long-suppressed grievances. The main charges 
doors. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had been against Lord John are his uncommunicative dog- 
too clever by half for himself and his party. He  matism, his insisting upon his party’s taking steps 
himself, in the House of Commons, a few nights | regarding which their opinion had not been pre- 
later, attempted an apologetic explanation; and viously asked, and of which they had no timely 
Lord Derby, with a strange contempt for the deco-| warning. In short, he is alleged to have syste- 
rums of time and place, made a similar effort at the | matically treated his colleagues as mere unreason- 
Lord Mayor's ministerial banquet. But these sup- ing instruments. What amount of truth (if any) 
plementary explanations explain nothing. ‘They there may be in these imputations it is at present 
amount simply to this, that Mr. Disraeli has told | impossible to say; but that they have led to a 
but half his tale; they leave the world in utter disruption of the Whig party is but too painfully 


darkness as to the nature of the half that remains , obvious. 


untold. The Derby Ministry lie under the damn-| ‘This state of affairs accounts in part for some 
ing suspicion of having no commercial and finan | electioneering phenomena that would otherwise be 
cial policy, or none that it would be safe for them | inexplicable. For example, a scion of the Loch 
to avow. The Free-traders are kept hostile and family—that serviceable dependant on the ducal 
suspicious by their constant innuendoes that they house of Sutherland—after vainly attempting to 
intend to do something to please the landlords; | get upan opposition to Mr. Anderson (Liberal and 
the Protectionists are indignant to see them play | Free-trader) in Orkney, is now exerting himself 
fast and loose with the principles which they pro-| to unseat Messrs. Bright and Gibson in Manches- 
fessed in opposition. ‘The Derby Cabinet has ter. This has much the appearance of a practical 
shared the fate of all who attempt to sit between! protest against the approximation towards these 
two stools: desiring to please all parties, it has; gentlemen by Lord John Russell in his vote on 
got into the same mess as the hero of the fable of | the Militia Bill. But other reasons are alleged. 
the “ Old Man, Son, and Ass.’’ It is branded by all) Some of the “Independent Liberals” have been 
as a do-nothing and faithless Cabinet. actively putting up candidates professing their own 


The ministerial—or more properly the Pal- 
merstonian Militia Bill—has passed undamaged 
through Committee. This same militia is pitch of 
that kind which defiles all who touch it. Lord 
John Russell has incurred almost as much obloquy 
by declaring against the principle of a measure 
little different from his own as by promoting the 
original Militia Bill. He is accused of keeping 
one set of words for opposition and another for 
office. The Militia Bill No. II. is nevertheless 
upheld by large majorities. Many Whigs sup- 


port it to avoid the charge of inconsistency, after 
having voted ‘for the first. 





principles for various constituencies. They have 
not, it is affirmed, always confined their opposition 
to Conservatives, Moderate Liberals and Ministe- 
rialists; for example, Mr. Hutt at Gateshead, Mr. 
Hastie at Paisley, and Sir William Clay in the 
Tower Hamlets, attribute the opposition they en- 
counter to this source. And hence real or im- 
puted acts of aggression by advanced on more 
timid Liberals, are made the excuse for such re- 
taliating movements as that at Manchester. These 
intestine dissensions among what may be called the 
“ Reform-bill section” of Opposition are the most 





The parliamentary | 


deplorable, but not the only Opposition differences 
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that indirectly aid Ministers. A fierce quarrel has 
originated between the Liberal and the Peelite 
members for Canterbury, in the attempt to bring 
forward Sir William Somerville as a candidate for 
that constituency. The Derbyites look on and 
laugh at these discords, which promise to paralyse 


all concerted and combined effort of their adver- 


saries; and perhaps they'rejoice equally in the 
mischievous activity of the priestly faction in Ire- 
land, as tending to frighten the Protestants into 
an alliance of panic. 

The prospects of the impending elections are un- 
satisfactory in the extreme. ‘The effects of the 
apathy of the Protectionists are neutralised by the 
dissensions of the Liberals. There is no standard 
in the field around which the friends of rational, 
free, benevolent government are disposed to rally. 
It is one of the times in which all kinds of self- 
seckers, all professors of vague, exaggerated, im- 


practical opinions, swarm forth from their lurking. | 


places. It is a time eminently favourable to the 
selfish and insidious designs of fishers in troubled 
waters. 
must be told. If an incapable and unprincipled 
House of Commons be the result of the general 
election now at hand, it may sit like an incubus on 
the country for the next seven years, hatching the 
eggs of venality, misgovernment and sedition. 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 


The colonies have not altogether escaped the 
notice of the Legislature; in the course of the 
month two measures relating to them have been 
talked about—and little more than talked about — 
in the House of Commons. One of these is the 
New Zealand Constitution Bill, introduced by Sir 


John Pakington; the other, Mr. Gladstone’s | 
‘leave their flocks, herds, and masters in the lurch ; 


Colonial Church Bill. Some circumstances atten- 
dant on the reception of both are painful as 
showing how many of our representatives consider 
colonial discussions merely as opportunities of 
assailing political rivals. The New Zealand Bill 
is the one left behind by Earl Grey in the pigeon- 
holes of his official bureau, with ecarcely any 
modification ; nevertheless, some professing Liberals, 
who would have backed it coming from Earl Grey, 
affect to be terrified at it coming from Sir John 
Pakington. Did these factious pretenders to 
Liberalism really understand or care for the inte- 
rests of the colonies, they would have praised Sir 
John for his despatch in seeking to give New 
Zealand the constitution which has for so many 
years been withheld from it under the shallowest 
and most disgraceful pretexts. The principal ad- 
dition made to the bill by the present Secretary of 
“tate for the Colonies is the proviso which enables 
the local legislature to amend the constitution from 
time to time. Even without this proviso, the 
colonists are eager that the bill should pass, as it 
gives them a constitution, though an indifferent 
one; with it their future government is placed, 
. it onght to be, in their own hands. So far Sir 
“a Pakington merits praise; it seems, however, 
® be a rule with Colonial Secretaries to make 
‘very good action they perform an excuse for 
indulging in the commision of a bad one. Mr. 


This is an unpalatable truth, but one that | 





| 
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Gladstone’s Colonial Church Bill has been suspi- 
ciously looked upon; no wonder—timeo Danaos 
unavoidably recurs to the memory whenever Mr. 
Gladstone tries his hand at ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. A minute and jealous scrutiny of his bill, 
however, removes all suspicion. Its main objects 
are—first, to disencumber the Anglo-Epiacopal 
Church in the colonies of the legal fetters 
which obstruct its action in matters purely ec- 
clesiastical, as freely as the Nonconformist 
Churches. Secondly, to affirm the principle of 
non-interference on the part of its office-bearers 
with members of other communions. Thirdly, 
to give to the laity in the Colonial Churches formed 
on the Anglo-Episcopal model a voice in their 
Church courts, a check upon their clergy. These 
are objects of which every evangelical Christian, 
every advocate of Christian liberty, must approve. 
These objects the bill can promote, and there is noin- 
sidious clause in it under which man-worship and 
idolatrous practices can be smuggled in unnoticed. 
The guardianship of the consciences and liberties 
of the laity in communion with the Anglo-Epis- 
copal Churches in the Australian Colonies is by 
this bill placed in the hands of the laity themselves. 
But this is too much of Liberalism for Lord Derby's 
Colonial Minister, and therefore he has laboured 
(successfully) to misrepresent the measure. 

The intelligence from the colonies themselves is 
either unimportant or painful. Of this latter 
description is the news from Australia and the 
Cape. An epidemic insanity threatens the Austra- 
lian colonies with social disorganisation and phy- 
sical privations. The frenzy of accumulating for- 
tunes rapidly, by repairing to the gold-diggings, is 
withdrawing all ranks from the avocations of 
steady industry. ‘The shepherds and cattle-tenders 


the ploughmen abandon their tillage; clerks and 
employés of all kinds desert their counting-houses. 
The cattle run wild; the sheep die of the rot; busi- 
ness is brought toa stand. No care is taken to 
provide food for the madmen who are heaping up 
gold amid which they must starve; and the wool 
and tallow with which they must purchase clothing 
and other imported necessaries and luxuries, perish 
and run to waste. It is a worse mania than our 
railway and bubble-company infatuations; nor 
does there appear to be any remedy, but to leave 
the fools to be taught by the sharp lessons of expe- 
rience. ‘There is some talk of preserving order by 
sending soldiers to the colony. Why, the soldiers 
themselves will scamper off to the “diggins,” as 
soon as they are landed. In those wide and waste 
regions pursuit will be vain after deserters, piloted 
by bush-rangers. 

The Australian insanity threatens to inflict 
serious evils on those districts of the mother-coun- 
try in which the woollen textile manufactures pre- 
dominate. Fully one-half the raw material used 
in these manufactures is now drawn from Australia. 
The cutting off this supply will throw one-half the 
mills out of gearing, and one-half of the operatives 
out of employment. But for the mismanagement 
of the Colonial-office, our manufacturers might 
have had a resource in the Cape colony, nearer 
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home, and as well adapted by natare for wool. 
growing as Australia. But, between Earl Grey 
and Sir Harry Smith and the Local Secretary at 
the Cape, there is in South Africa disaffection, 
and paralysed industry within the colony and war 
on its borders. The war seems interminable, and 
every additional month it lasts tends to confirm the 
native tribes in habits of marauding border war- 
fare. As for the colony, Mr. Montague, the 
secretary, and his nominee councillors have flown 
in the face of the Home Government, by passing, 
indeed, an ordinance to give effect to the constitution 
framed in Downing-street and accepted by the 
colonists; but have taken care to render it a mere 
sham by the doubling the proprietors’ electoral 
qualification: and Earl Derby and his colonial 
secretary appear disposed to tolerate this in- 
solence. 

The news from India may be briefly summed 
up. A military force has been landed in Burmah 
at the season when active operations became im- 
possible, and when sickness is sure to prevail. 
‘The mission to Siam, deprecated by all who know 


that country and its people as certain to involve. 


us in hostilities with them, has been resolved upon. 
There will be deep draughts on the exhausted 
Indian exchequer—new taxes needed, This will 
lead to internal disturbances in Anglo-India, to 
cheeseparing savings in the pay of the native 
troops, and to acts of mutiny similar to that of the 
Madras regiment which refused to embark for 
Burmah. 
FOREIGN. 

The still and oppressive atmosphere of con- 
tinental politics is ominous of storms. In France, 
the President has assembled around him 80,000 
soldiers, the élite of an army numbering 400,000, 
to take part in a solemn pageant skilfully addres- 
sing itself to their passions and imayinations, and 
associating them intimately with his ambition and 
the fortunes of his family. On the very same day 
that the Champ de Mars glittered with the stern 

vageantry of this military festival, the Emperors of 
tussia and Austria were holding monster reviews 
at Vienna; and similar displays are about to be 
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givings. The new power of Louis Napoleon i; 
tottering and rickety. The literary and scientific 
notorieties of France are hostile to him to a man: 
the élite of the civil functionaries refuse to take the 
oath of fidelity to him, and resign their offices in 
dozens: even in the bosom of his sham Represen- 
tative Assembly an opposition to his budget is 
pertinacicusly urged; the most popular leaders of 
the army denounce him in plain language as a 
perjured usurper. He has not ventured to pro- 
claim an amnesty. He perpetuates his reign of 
terror, making every day new enemies by this 
inevitable policy. He dare not appeal to the 
popular fecling in France against the triple league, 
lest the spirit he awaken rend himself. 

| On the other hand, the three crowned conspira- 
turs have incompatible interests. Prussia, standing 
alone, would be exposed to the hereditary enmity 
of the House of Austria, and the encroachments 
of Russia: Prussia, therefore, has an interest in 
perpetuating the Germanic confederation, in in- 
creasing the unity and concert of its action, in 
preserving its territory undiminished. Austria 
can now scarcely be considered a German Btate. 
Its Sclavonian, Magyar and Italian populations and 
| territories are the sources of its material strength ; 
| but they are all so discontented, that only by the 
aid of Russia can they be kept in subjection. The 
aid of Russia, however, can only be secured by 
continual sacrifices, mortifying to the vanity and 
fatal to the interests of the House of Austria. 
That House's jealousy of the growth of Prussian 
ascendancy in Germany forbids a frank and cordial 
alliance between Prussia and Austria. France is for 
| Austria the only counterpoise to the overwhelming 
| power of Russia; and to purchase the good-will of a 
French ruler, the degenerate and denationalised 
| House of HWapsburg would consent to the dismem- 
_berment of Germany, and the incorporation of all 
territories west of the Rhine into France. Russia, 
with its Machiavellian and inscrutable _ policy, 
fosters the jealousies of its two allies, and “ bides 
its time’ for aggrandisement at the expense of 
either or both. They know this, and tremble be- 
fore the colossal power upon which they depend 














made in presence of the Emperors of Austria and | for protection against a Government in France 


the King of Prussia at Berlin. 
who have robbed the European people of their 
few infant liberties are so secure of their ill-gotten 
spoils that they venture to show their teeth at 
each other, quarrelling about the allotment of 
them. 

The French usurper claims to be placed on the 
roll of legitimate sovereigns, as the reward for 
extinguishing the liberties of France. The three 
* legitimates” of the north-east are willing to wink 
at his retaining the sovereignty of France for life, 
but insist that after his demise the triumph of 
legitimacy shall be completed by the restoration 
of Henri V., or his heir. The President seeks to 
intimidate them by resuscitating the recollections 
of the French empire, and hinting at the frontier 
of the Rhine, that popular object of French ima- 
gination. ‘The three monarchs seek to draw closer 
the relaxed bonds of the Holy Alliance. 

Both of the oppuing parties have their mis- 





The potentates based upon a revolutionary principle, and against 


the discontent of their own subjects. 
Russia is the great citadel of despotism. East of 


the Vistula there is no publie opinion to give a 
despot cause for one moment's uneasiness. 


In the 
western states of Europe the people are for the 
moment trodden down, disheartened. ‘The huge 
armies of the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia, and the President of France, backed by the 








unreasoning myriad legions of Russia, reign para- 


‘mount, not only in the states of these rulers, but 
| . 

over all the minor states around and among them. 
, The European peoples seem to have only two alter- 


natives: to allow their blood and treasure to be 
wasted in the ruthless and selfish struggles of 
their despots, or to strive for liberty at terrible 
odds, and through protracted struggles. The 


rude Cossack holds Europe prostrate and de- 
! wnoralised. 
If the people of Englaud and it. rulers are wise, 
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they will watch, not without sympathy but with-| can have no call to interfere; their wretched 
out meddling, the denouement of this awful drama. | thralls it cannot aid : for“ who would be free him- 
In the miserable quarrels of the despots, England | self must strike the blow.” 


“LITERATURE, 


dreat Artists and Great Anatomists: a Biographical 
and Philosophical Study. By RK. Kxrox, M.D... 
K.RS.E. London: John Van Voorst, Paternos- 
ter-row. 
Tus book treats of matter of the highest scientific | 
importance and interest. In what the author ealls 
two parallel biographies we have two rather dis- 
cursive dissertations on very different subjects. 
The first, comprising the lives of Cuvier and 
Geoffroy (St. Hilaire), contains a history of the 
science of descriptive anatomy, from its rise at the’ 
close of the last century to the present time. It 
is written in aspirit not very complimentary to the 
savans of our learned societies, whom the writer 
taunts with grubbing together bones and fossils, 
describing them in detail, and by running-a-muck, 
and making a great noise, earning among the igno- 
rant the reputation of scientific men, and being 
hoisted upon the shoulders of Hunter and Cuvier 
into temporary importance. ‘The main object of the 
first of these parallel biographies is to overthrow 
Cuvier’s theory of the fixity of species, andto advo- 
cate the transcendental system of Geoffroy, whose 
paleontological views are those contained in the 
“ Vestiges of Creation” which “startled the reading 
world a few years ago.” Dr Inox adheres to the 
doctrines of that work, and defends them—a much 
easier task than to render them intelligible. It 
may be scientifically true that Shakspeare himself 
was but the consummation of a tadpole, but it is 
diffeult to think so, even with all the helps which 
the transcendental doctrine affords. An idea of 
what this doctrine is may be gathered from the 
following paragraph from p. 108 of this work :— | 





It was now recollected that the embryo of all living 
things undergoes mysterious metamorphoses before its 
final development, which does not happen till long after 
birth... . It was discovered that the embryonic forms 
resemble the normal or persistent forms of animals lower 
in the scale; that the embryo of mar, for example, has at 
first both gills and lungs, traces of which structure, the 
gills, I have seen on the necks of persons grown up to mature 
years; another confirmation that at first—that is, in the 
embryonic condition—all animals show the same forms, 
lave the same organs, display the same plan. These 
embryonic forms do more than this; they prove that the 
Varieties in human structure depend on the persistence of 
these embryonic forms, and that most monstrosities owe 
their existence to the same cause; and finally, that the 
human embryo shadows forth in the history of its growth, 
from conception to birth, the history of the forms of all | 
that lives ; lastly, of all that ever lived from the first ap- 
pearance of life upon the globe. 


The second series of parallel biographies, con- 
laining the lives of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, does not commend itself 
much to our admiration. ‘The lives of the three 








‘ists are but brief and meagre sketches, inter- 


spersed with a great deal of rather incoherent 
gossip about Homer, and Horace, and Burns, and 
Satanic schools, and Byron and “ Rantipole Wil- 
son ;” and here and there we have such truisms as 
the following: “The cartoons now in Hampton 
Court, as specimens of drawing, leave nothing to 
be desired.” 

These memoirs are put together in a very ram- 
bling way ; that of Leonardo especially is so mixed 
up with the narrative of other people’s doings, and 
there is such a perplexing confusion of pronouns, 
that aman had need be perfectly intimate with 
the subject to know what Mr. Knox is writing 
about. Ife examines the Sketch Book of Leonardo 
in the Queen’s library, and tnakes the astonishing 
discovery “that Da Vinci never mistook the dead 
fur the living.” On the connexion of anatomy 
with the aris of sculpture and painting we learp 
nothing new from the work before us. According 
to Mr. Knox's account, the great artists studied it 
but superficially, if at all; and no rule is laid 
down for the guidance of their successors, beyond 
a few trite and common-place admonitions. 

There is a degree of asperity seasoning the 
work which will render it entertaining to some 
and offensive to others. 


The Lost Steamer: a History of the Amazon. 
London: Partridge and Oakey. 
Tur author of this book professes to be moved to 
the task of recording the history of the Amazon by 
the consideration that it might otherwise be at- 
tempted by “some one who would not acknow- 
ledge the hand of God, nor seek his glory.” On 
this account he has ventured, he says, like the 
young Elihu, to show his opinion. The compa- 
rison is not very appropriate. Elihu had the grace 
to wait until Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar had each 
said his say. His modern imitator rushes into 
print uncalled for, with the evident intent of pre- 
occupying the ground before those who have a 
better right to be heard have a fair opportunity of 
opening their lips. ‘The author's capacity is about 
on a level with his modesty, and the result of his 
headlong labours is a wretched hash and hodge- 
podge, which, under the name ofa history, fills up 
two hundred and forty pages of printed paper 
without informing the reader of a single fact in con- 
nexion with the luss of the Amazon which could 
not be gleaned from the journals of the day, and 
omitting, indeed, several interesting and important 
matters thus easily obtainable. Instead of the 
touching personal details which the reader has a 
right to expect, the pages are crammed with all 
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sorts of references to everything but the subject in 
hand. Hap-hazard and blundering allusions to 
matters concerning which the writer is disgrace- 
fully ignorant, are seasoned with pious ejaculations 
to the Divinity, and quotations from religious 

ets or from Scripture, most ingeniously inappli- 
cable to the matter under remark. We shall give 
but one extract. Our readers will not ask for more. 
The Amazon, it will be remembered, sailed on 
Friday. “By mid-day on Saturday,” says our 
enlightened historian— 

She was off the unobtrusive island of Scilly, which had 
been called but recently to endure a terrible catastrophe. 
It is not unlikely that Mr. Warburton was ondeck conning 
that event, and eliciting every information from the intelli- 
gent captain and his several pleasant fellow-voyagers. 

Two enormous water-spouts—immense spherical bodies 
of water, reaching from the clouds, their cones nearly 
touching the earth, a quarter of a mile apart, travelling with 
terrible velocity, attended with a hurricane—had passed 
over that island near Marsala. In its progress it had un- 
roofed houses, uprooted trees; men, women, horses, cattle 
and sheep had been raised up from the ground, drawn into 
the vortex, and borne on to destruction. Rain fell in cata- 
racts, with enormous lailstones and masses ofice. Gvoing 
over Castellamarre, near Stabia, it had destroyed half the 
town, and washed two hundred of the inhabitants into the 
sea, all of whom perished. Many vessels were destroyed, 
and their crews drowned. Immense property was con- 
signed toruin. Five hundred persons liad perished! . . 
All this happened not very remote froin the spot where the 
Amazon was now steaming her way. 

Indeed ‘ sapicnt sir!—how remote, pray ’ Let us 
see. The Amazon had steamed something less 
than two hundred miles since she left her moorings 
the day before, and was now off the Scilly islands, 
a few miles west of the Land's End, a group of 
rocky islets, the largest of which contains a popu- 
lation of about athousand. No calamity in which 
tive hundred persons had perished, or even five, has 
occurred to disturb the tranquillity of these western 
islanders, so far as we can learn. Nothing of the 
sort. The calamity of which this conscientious 
historian makes such pious parade took place in 
Sicily, in the Mediterranean—some cighteen hun- 
dred miles distant, at least by water, from where 
the Amazon was steaming, and where the learned 
gentleman sticks poor Warburton upon deck taking 
notes of the event from “the intelligent captain,” 
&c. The account is copied bodily from the intelli- 
gence published by Lloyds on the Sth of December 
last. ‘The learned gentleman only mistook Sicily 
for “the unobtrusive island of Scilly,” (the isles of 
Scilly being just thirty-eight in number); his geo- 
graphy is a little loose—gone after his syntax, it 
may be, which is in a terrible state of dislocation. 
Both might be recovered, perhaps, by a prudent 
course of Pinnock’s Catechisms. (Quantum suff. 


Lyrical Poems by Pierre-Jean de Béranger, selected 
and translated by Wittiam ANpDERSON. New 
Edition. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Glasgow: 
David Robertson. 1852. 

WE are glad to see a new and enlarged edition of 

these selections from Beranger. Mr. Anderson 

undertook no easy task when he commenced the 
translation of these lyrics, and his performances 
are worthy of the encouragement they have met 








with. We have occasionally seen specimens of 
the great French song-writer rendered into 
English with more spirit, and with more of that 
peculiar nonchalant kind of naiveté which charac- 
terises them; but we are not aware of the exist- 
ence of any collection of Béranger’s works em- 
bracing more of them than are contained in this 
little volume. The translations have the merit of 
great fidelity—in some instances perhaps too 
literal. The volume is enriched by a most inte- 
resting biographical notice, containing an account 
of the translator's visit to the poct at his house at 
Passy, and is further ornamented by a clever 
lithographic sketch of him by way of frontispiece. 
The Fraternal Memorial, a Memoir of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Fernie. By the Rey. Jonn Fernie. London 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. Frome: Langford and 
Butler. 1852. 
Tus is an interesting narrative recording the use- 
ful career of a young man of exemplary talent and 
activity. He had the good fortune to possess an 
excellent guide and model in the person of his 
father, whose good sense led him to restrain the 


juvenile penchant of the boy for playing the parson 


while yet in his ninth year. Had he been allowed 


‘| to exhibit during childhood as a preaching pro- 


digy, it is more than probable that he would never 
have been anything better. As it was, he rose 
into his right place at the right time, and did his 
work well and nobly so long as life was spared to 
him. A longer life was all that was wanting to 
have obtained him a name among the first preachers 
of his time. His loss is mre felt, and will be 
long lamented. This volume, the work of a bro- 
ther, is unassumingly written, and with more dis- 
crimination and candour than are usually displayed 
by relatives when they turn biographers. So much 
the better: it is likely to prove a more lasting 
memorial, because it bears upon its pages the ime 
press of a faithful and true record. 


Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Selection from his Cor- 
respondence. By Lord Cocksurn. Two vols. Edin- 
burgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1852. 

Tue history of the life of Francis Jeffrey, from his 

birth in the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, on the 23rd 

of October, 1773, to his death on the 26th January, 

1850, are by this time so well known to the read- 

ing portion of the public, that we shrink from the 

repetition, now surely needless, of a tale so many 
times told. ‘This repetition, moreover, will be 
scarcely looked for from us, seeing that in a bio- 
graphical paper of considerable length, which ap- 
peared in the columns of this Magazine shortly 
after the death of the great Scotch reviewer, his 
personal, mental, literary and judicial characters 

were each and all made the subject of notice by a 

discriminating and kindly hand, and a loving tr! 

bute awarded to his genius and virtue. The article 
we refer to will be found in the number for April, 

1850, 

The present biography, the appearance of which 
has been long looked for, is the work of an extra 
ordinary man, one of the chief celebrities of Edin 
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burgh, and a more brilliant genius than even 
Jeffrey himself. As a speaker, it is doubtful if he 
has had a superior since the days of Pitt and Fox; 
and as a writer, when he chooses to write, which 
is but seldom, he has felicities of which this book 
does not supply the best examples. Yet this great 
man is scarcely known out of Edinburgh, and not 
at all out of Scotland. He is said to be utterly 
insouciant, and regardless of the high reputation 
he might have won, being in this respect, as in 
many others, the very reverse of Jeffrey, though 
no two men ever agreed better with each other. 
They were inseparable for fifty years, and their 
histories are so interwoven that it is hardly pos- 
sible to divide them. Of this intimate connexion 
Lord Cockburn bas said far too little. Buta worse 
failing, though an unavoidable one, of the book is, 
that it does not attempt to follow Jeffrey in his 
literary career—a task to which the writer was 
unequal from his neglect of literary culture. With 
these exceptions, the memoir is an admirable one; 
and, being written in a clear, masterly and read- 
able style, stands in no need of the apology put 
forth in the preface. It supplies us with such an 
amiable view of the social and domestic character 
of Jeffrey as we were hardly prepared to expect 
ina man who applied the cautery so unsparingly, 
and at times so unceremoniously, even to his inti- 
mate friends. It is gratifying to learn that he 
was severe only in his capacity of general censor, 
and that in all the relations of friendship and the 
closer ties of kindred he was to the last hour of 
his life susceptible of the tenderest emotions. He 
lost one sister in 1804, and in apprising his re- 
maining sister of that loss thus writes: 


During the whole of her illness she looked beautiful ; 
and when I gazed upon her the moment after she had 
breathed her last, as she lay siill—still and calm, with her 
bright eyes half closed, and her red lips half open—I 
thought I had never seen a countenance so lovely. A 
Statuary might have taken her for a model! Poor dear 
love! I kissed her cold lips, and pressed her wan, lifeless 
hand, and would willingly at that moment have put off my 
own life toe and followed her. When I came here the sun 
was rising; and the birds were singing gaily as I sobbed 
along the empty streets. I thought my heart would have 
burst at that moment; and I am sure I shall never forget 
the agitation I then suffered. 


And we find him, forty-four years afterwards, 
with the chords of feeling still as sensitive, and as 
ready with a tribute to imaginary woes in his old 
age as they had been to real ones in his youth. 
He thus writes to Dickens in 1847: 


0 my dear Dickens! what a No. 5 you have now given 
us I have so cried and sobbed over it last night, and 
gain this morning, and felt my heart purified by those 
tears, and blessed and loved you for making me shed 
them; and I never can bless you and love you enough ! 
Since that divine Nelly was found dead ou her humble 
couch, beneath the snow and the ivy, there has been nothing 
like the actual dying of that sweet Paul in the summer 
sunshine of that lofty room, and the long vista that leads 
us 80 gently and sadly, and yet so gracefully and winningly, 
to that plain consummation ! Every trait so true and so 
touching—and yet lightened by that fearless innocence 
which goes playfully to the brink of the grave, and that 
pure affection which bears the unstained spirit on its soft 
and lambent flash at once to its source in eternity. In 
reading of these delightful children, how deeply do we feel 

“ “of such is the kingdom of Heaven!” and how 
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ashamed of the contaminations which owr manhood has 
received from the contact of earth, and wonder how you 
should have been admitted into that pure commanion, and 
so ‘presumed, an earthly guest, and drawn empyrial air,” 
though for our benefit and instruction. 


But his was no maudlin sympathy, that confines 
itself to sobbing and shedding of tears. His 
biographer informs us, with respect to the sister 
who died young, that his affection for her was con- 
tinued for her children, towards whom he performed 
the duties of an uncle with the utmost fidelity and 
love. And, in page 257, we have a remarkable 
instance of his noble and spontaneous generosity in 
a letter to Mr. Rogers, in which he expresses his 
distress at having heard of the pecuniary embar- 
rassment of his friend Moore. 


I am desirous [he writes) of knowing whether I can be 
of any use on the occasion. I have unfortunately not a 
great deal of money to spare; but if it should be found 
practicable to relieve him from this unmerited distress by 
any contribution, I beg leave to say that I should think it 
an honour to be allowed totake a share in it to the extent of 
£300 or £500, and that I could advance more than double 
that sum, over and above, upon any reasonable security of 
ultimate repayment, however long postponed, . . . But as 
I have no right to speak to him of money, I do not think 
that he should know that I have spoken of itto you. If my 
offer is accepted, I shall consider you and not bim as the 
acceptor. And he ought not to be burdened with the know 
ledge of any other benefactor. 


We do not see that this unsolicited proffer of 
pecuniary aid could be well surpassed in generosity 
or delicacy. 

It is curious to learn that Jeffrey's early ambi- 
tion was to excel as a poet, and he nourished a 
secret conviction that he should never be a great 
man unless as a poet. This he states in a letter to 
his sister, written from Oxford before he was 
twenty years old. He confesses at the same time 
that his poetry does not improve, but is growing 
worse every week ; and that if he could find in his 
heart to abandon it, he believes he should be the 
better for it. Instead of abandoning it, however, he 
continued the pursuit for several years ; and it may 
be very much owing to that cause that his prose style 
was so vigorous and varied, and at times 80 ex- 
quisitely finished and harmonious. The world has 
lost nothing by his final abandonment of the muses. 
We question if he would have ever attained to dis- 
tinction as a poet. Excellent verse he would have 
written, and indeed did write—and he knew as 
well as any critic of his age in what the elements 
and accessories of true poetry consisted; but 
poeta nascitur non fit; and it is no marvel that his 
four or five years’ attempt to make himself a poet 
resulted in the failure which his biographer implies 
in characterising his ical performances as 
“rather respectable.” rd Cockburn says, “One 
of the poetical qualities—a taste for the beauties 
and sablimities of nature—he certainly possessed in 
an eminent degree.” This is strictl true, to a 
certain extent, but the taste of the celebrated re- 
viewer was a partial, not a universal taste. The 
“beauties and sublimities” in which he luxuriated 
so constantly were those which had endeared them- 
selves by habit and association, and which were 
accordant to his own ions of what was 
gratifying and pleasing. When he gets out into the 
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broad Atlantic, he describes it in his journal as 
“narrow and paltry,” and says it “does not seem 
much larger than a Spanish dollar, and much of 
the same complexion.” Again, “ Nothing is so ugly 
or mean as the sea in roughish weather .. . it 
looks like a nasty field deformed with heaps of 
rubbish half shovelled and half frozen.” What 
would Shelley or Byron have thought of such a libel 
on the ocean ? 

An extract from the journal of his voyage, 
though not very poetical, is yet sufficiently amusing : 


For these last seven days [he says] I have not been able 
to write fur violent gales and violent sea-sickness, head- 
winds aud swimming head, the whole time almost; fierce 
suuth-west gales, which, with the eternal motion and cla- 
mour, have not advanced us 200 miles on our course, and 
have given me a very great idea of the pleasures of a 
voyage. IJmprimis: oppressive and intolerable sickness, 
coldness, loathing and vertigo. Secundo: great occasional 
fear of drowning, and penitence for the folly of having 
come voluntarily in the way of it. Tertio: there is the im- 
possibility of taking any exercise, and the perpetual danger 
of breaking your limbs if you try to move from your chair 
tv» your bed, or even to sit still without holding. Quarto: 
mn incessant and tremendous noise of the ship groaning 
aud cracking, creaking and rattling; to say nothing of the 
hissing of the wind and the boiling and bubbling of the 
sea, (Quinto: the eternal contact of the whole crew, whom 
you hear, see, feel and smell, by day and by night, without 
respite or possibility of escape; erying children, chattering 
Frenchmen, prosing captain, and foolish women, all with 
you for ever, and no means of getting out of their hearing. 
Seato: the provoking uncertainty of your fate, now going 15!) 
miles in one day on your way, and then taking seven days 
to 100; the agreeable doubt whether your voyage is to last 
three weeks or three months. Svptimo: the horrid cooking, 
and the disgusting good appetites of those who are used to 
it. Octavo; the uniformity and narrowness of your view, 
and its great ugliness. There might be twenty more items, 
but these are enough; and in consideration of these alone, 
I think I shall make a covenant with myself that, if I get 
back to my own place safe from this expedition, I shall 
never willingly go out of sight of land in my life. 


It is comforting to know that he was consoled 
for this bundle of calamities by “a capacity for 
vulgar enjoyment’ —that is, by killing a pig and 
making mock-turtle soup of his head. 

A life of Jeffrey would not have been complete 
Without some notice of the great and eminent men 
who were his contemporaries, and for a long time 
his fellow-citizens. Lord Cockburn has met this want 
bya number of brief and graphic sketches of the most 
remarkable characters of the time, which greatly 
increase the interest and value of this work. We 
have little space remaining for extract, but cannot 
resist the temptation of transferring to our columns 
a portion at least of the description of a very sin- 
gular worthy—John Clerk (son of Clerk of Eldin) 
who was Solicitor-General under the Whig Go- 
vernment of 1805 and 1806, and afterwards rose 
into great practice : 

A contracted limb, which made him pitch when he 
walked, and only admitted of his standing erect by hanging 
it in the air, added to the peculiarity of a figure with which 
so many other ideas of oddity were connected. Blue eyes, 
very bushy eyebrows, coarse grizzly hair always in dis. 
order, and firm, projecting features, made his face and head 
not unlike that of a thorough bred shaggy terrier. It was 
a countenance of great thought and great decision. Had 


his judgment been equal to his talent, few powerful men 
could have stood before him. For he had a strong, work- 


ing, independent, ready head, which had been improved by 
various learning, extending beyond his profession into the 
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fields of general literature, and into the arts of painting and 
sculpture. Honest, warm-hearted, generous and simple, 
he was a steady friend, and of the most touching affection 
in all the domestic relations, . .. His excellences, how- 
ever, were affected by certain peculiarities or habits, which 
segregated him from the whole human race. One of these 
was an innocent admiration of his own real merits and 
achievements, and of all the supposed ones which his sim. 
plicity ascribed to himself. He was saved from the impu- 
tation of vanity in this by the sincerity of the delusion. 
Without any boasting or airs of superiority, he would expa- 
tiate on his own virtues with a quiet placidity, as if he had 
no concern in the matter, but only wished others to know 
what they should admire. This infantine self-deification 
would have been more amusing had it not encouraged 
another propensity, the source of some of bis more serious 
defects—an addiction, not in words merely, but in conduct, 
to paradox. He did not announce his dogmas, like the 
ordinary professors of paradox, for surprise or argument, 
but used to insist upon them with a calm, slow, dogged 
obstinacy, which at least justitied the honesty ofhis acting 
upon them. And this tendency was aggravated in its turn 
by a third rather painfal weakness, which, of all the parts 
of his character, was the one which his friends would have 
liked most to change—jealousy of rivalship and a kindred 
impatience of contradiction. This introduced the next 
stage, when confidence in his own infallibility ascribed all 
opposition to doubts of his possessing this quality, and thus 
inflamed a spirit which, however serene when torpid, was 
never trained to submission, and could rise into fierceness 
when chafed. Of course it was chafed every moment at 
the bar; and accordingly it was there that his other and 
inferior nature appeared. Every consideration was lost in 
eagerness for the client, whose merit lay in this, that he had 
relicd upon me, John Clerk. Nor was his the common 
zeal of acounsel. It was a passion. He did not take his 
fee, plead the cause well, hear the result, and have done 
with it; but gave the client his temper, his perspiration, 
his nights, his reason, his whole body and soul, and very 
often the fee to boot. ... His popularity was increased 
by his oddities. Even in the midst of his frenzies, he was 
always introducing some original and quaint humour; so 
that there are few of the lights of the court of whom more 
sayings and stories are prevalent. Even in his highest fits 
of disdainful vehemence, he would pause—lift his specta- 
cles to his brow—erect himself—and after indicating its ap- 
proach by a mantling smile, would relieve himself and 
cheer the audience by some diverting piece of Clerkism; 
and then, before the laugh was well over, another gust 
would be up. ... He and his consulting-room withdrew 
the attention of strangers from the cases on which they had 
come to hear their fate. Walls covered with books and 
pictures, of both of which he had a large collection; the 
floor encumbered by little ill-placed tables, each witha 
piece of old china on it; strange boxes, bits of sculpture, 
curious screens and chairs, cats and dogs (his special 
favonrites), and all manner of trash, dead and living, and 
all in confusion ; John himself—sitting in the midst of this 
museum—in a red-worsted nightcap, his crippled limb 
resting horizontally on a tripod stool, and many pairs of 
spectacles and antique snuff-boxes on a small table at his 
right hand; and there he sits, perhaps dreaming awake, 
probably descanting on some of his crotchets, and certainly 
abusing his friends the judges—when recalled to the busi- 
ness in hand; but generally giving acute ayd vigorous 
advice, 

Jeffrey and he did excellently together ; for even in oppo 
sition Jeffrey managed him better than most other people 
could. He respected his worth and talent; and whenever 
Clerk exceeded his allowed (and pretty large) measure of 
provocation, no one could so easily torment him in return, 
chiefly by the levity with which Clerk's coarser blows were 
received. 

If it be the aim of biography to present the 
subject of it to the world as he lived and acted, 
and to furnish the reader with all the elements 
which through life combine in the formation of 
character—then Lord Cockburn has done equal 
justice to his departed friend and to the public. 
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The memoir in the first of these volumes places 
the man before us in every relation, public and 
rivate, of his exemplary life; and the correspon- 
dence which fills the second volume supplies the 
best of all testimony that could be adduced to 
show the genial and loveable qualities which cha- 
racterised the writer. It is to be regretted that 
the memoir is not divided into chapters, and, 
worse still, that it has neither contents nor index. 





The Analysisof Sentences Explained and Systematised. 
By J. D. Morneczt, A.M. London: Robert Theo- 
bald, 26, Paternoster-row. Manchester: Simms 
and Dinham, Exchange-street. 

Mr. Moret is one of her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools, and he has published this small volume, 
as he informs us, to supply a deficiency which he 
has experienced in the course of his official duties. 
We have good reason to know that the deficiency 
alluded to would be found to exist pretty exten- 
sively in schools throughout the kingdom not 
subjected to official visitation. We can strongly 
recommend the little work before us; it is well 
calculated, not to supersede, but to supplement the 
study of the school editions of Lindley Murray 
and his congeners. If rightly used, it will be 
found to be something more than an introduction 
to grammar and the construction of sentences. To 
working-men and others whose education has been 
but partial—if they would take the pains to con it 
carefully and to think it out, and no great pains is 
required—it will prove invaluable. 





The Natural History of Animals; being the Sub- 
stance of Three Courses of Lectures delivered before 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Tuo- 
was Rymer Jones, F.R.S. Vol. 2. London: 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 1852. 

Tus second volume of Professor Jones's Natural 

History of Animals has been a long while in 

making its appearance. It is, however, well worth 

waiting for, being one of the most delighful books 
on the subject we have ever had the opportunity 
of perusing. ‘The entire volume, with the excep- 
tion of a brief chapter on crustacea, is devoted to 
the examination of the insect world; and there is 
hardly a single page of the whole that does not 
contain matter of the most striking interest. The 
organisation, the metamorphoses, the instincts, the 
marvellous contrivances and the wondrous policy 
of these minute creatures are all brought before 
the reader in vivid and graphic description with 
an effect so absorbing, and in astyle of such agree- 
able eloquence, that it is difficult to lay down the 

book. The accompanying illustrations, above a 

hundred in number, are many of them of the very 

highest quality. Figures 20, 41, 42, and 58, have 
not been excelled in this department of wood- 
engraving, and the rest are scarcely inferior. This 

Work should form a part of every family library. 

t is pleasingly and popularly written, in a manner 

(uite within the comprehension of young people ; 

aud we feel assured that its perusal, while impart- 

‘bg the most valuable information, would do more 

than a hundred homilies towards inculcating the 

duty of humanity towards the insect races. 
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The Introduction of Mesmerism, as an Anasthetic and 
Curative Agent, into the Hospitals of India. By 
James Espaire, M.D. Perth: Dewan and Son. 

Tus pamphlet is in part a rejected contribution to 

the “Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Medical 

Science.” Those who know the feeling of medical 

oe on the subject of mesmerism will not 
e surprised at its rejection when they learn that 

Mr. Esdaile reports a list of surgical operations of 

the most formidable description painlessly per- 

formed by him in the presence of his medical 
brethren in India, who corroborate his statements 
by their testimony. It seems to be the fate of 
mesmerism to sink in professional estimation in 
proportion as its principles become better under- 
stood and made more available for purposes of 
practical usefulness. Already it is obliged to go 
about the world in disguise, and finds but bare 
toleration under an alias among parties who would 
otherwise bar their doors against it. This is dis- 
graceful and disgusting. Why should the truth 
which science evolves be driven to such a device 
for want of fair play? The facts which Mr. 

Esdaile relates demand a fair and candid judgment ; 

and we are glad that he is not disposed to truckle 

to the jealous spirit which refuses to acknowledge 
their importance. 


The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By Witttam 
Hazutrr. Second Edition, revised by his Son. 
In four vols. Vol. I. London: Office of the Ilus- 
trated London Library. 1852. 

We are glad to see this neat and compact reprint 

of Hazlitt’s brilliant and searching history (for it 

is nothing less) of the life and times of Napoleon. 

The publication is well timed. Hazlitt idolised 

the great European conqueror as much as Lamar- 

tine hates him. The portraitures of both writers 

—both men of exalted genius, but of different in- 

tellectual bias—should be read and compared 

together. Truth would point to a medium between 
the two. In one respect, Hazlitt wrote at a dis- 
advantage. He stood too near the objects he de- 
lineated to be able to discern their just proportions. 

In consequence, he has somewhat too much of the 

grand style in his drawing. Time has cut down 

his hero to a lower standard, but has yet left a 

great man on an enduring pedestal too firmly fixed 

for detraction to overthrow. We bave been used 
to regard Hazlitt’s Napoleon as one of the finest 
pieces of writing in our language, as well from the 
well-ordered arrangement of a vast multitude of 

facts as from the charm of his terse and vivid 

style, which rendered everything he wrote an in- 

tellectual treat. The present volume finishes the 
first Italian campaign down to the Treaty of 

Tolentino. 


African Wanderings ; or, an Eapedition from Sen- 
naar to Taka, Basa, and Beni-amer, with a Parti- 
cular Glance at the Races of Bellad Sudan. By 
Ferpixnanp Wenner. Translated from the German 
by J. R. Jonxsrone. London: Longman, Brown 
and Co. 1852. 

We have here really one of the most extraordinary 

books we ever met with, The reader is carried 
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into a new world, among new scenes and new 
races, and becomes the witness of manners and 
customs, and of a class of adventures too, altogether 
new. The work abounds with incident of the 
most interesting, and frequently of the most 
startling character. We had marked passages for 
extract, but our space forbids their insertion. The 
public, however, will not fail to read this singular 
narrative for themselves. The volume, which 
forms one of the “Traveller's Library,” may be 
bought for a fraction of its value, and will soon be 
in the hands of all who find pleasure in following 
the adventurous traveller in his explorations of 
unknown lands. The translation is capitally exe- 
cuted, Mr. Johnstone's style being pleasantly light 
and readable. 


Narrative of a Residence at the Capital of the King- 


dom of Siam; with a Description of the Manners, 
Customs, and Laws of the Modern Siamese. By 
Kreperick Antoun Neate. London: National 
Illustrated Library. 1852. 


Mr. Neate has produced a lively and agreeable 
volume, abounding in graphic delineations of 
Siamese society and scenery. The floating city of 
Bangkok, of which a characteristic engraving is 
given, is a strange place; which, however, soon 
becomes familiar to the reader from the minute 
and accurate details supplied by the author. There 
are narratives of laughable adventures mingled 
with much solid and, at this particular juncture, 
valuable information. 
adorned with numerous illustrations, concludes 
with a brief history of Siam, to which is appended 
Loubere’s “ Account of the Siamese.” 


The Journal of Health: a Monthly Magazine, de- 
voted to the Illustration and Advocacy of the True 
Principles of Health and Longevity. Edited by 
Rh. B. Grinprop, M.D., LL.D., F.L.S. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 


A very cheap, neat, and handsome serial, contain-_ 


ing a great deal of matter, which everybody ought 


to be acquainted with. Though the organ of the 
hydropathic system of treatment, it is not exclu- 


sively devoted to that subject, but abounds in 
articles from the pens of good writers on all mat- 
ters connected with health—condescending at times 
to amuse as well as instruct. This publication is 
printed and got up in the first style. 


The Autobiography of William Jerdan, with Lite- 
rary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Cor- 
respondence during the last Fifty Years. Vol. I. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 1852 

Tuenre are few men who have lived go long and 

played so voluminous a part in the literary world 


as the writer of this book. With more opportu- | 


nities of observation than fall to the lot of most 
men, he has possessed and exercised the faculty 
which makes i emg of value. We expected, 
when the publication of these personal memoirs 
was announced, a work abounding in matters of 
rich aud varied interest, and we have not been dis- 


' 


! 


' 
| 
' 


The volume, which is. 


appointed. Mr. Jerdan tells us that he was q 
| spoiled child, and indeed from the facts detailed in 
the records of his boyhood and early youth, that 
particular truth isprominent enough. The wonder 
is, that so petted a juvenile should ever have been 
transformed into such a dogged and indefatigable 
worker as he has shown himself to be for near half 
acentury. He appears to have wavered long and 
hesitatingly in the choice of a profession, and to 
have decided upon literature at last in consequence 
of the success of some poetical effusions. After 
fifty years’ experience, and what most writers 
would regard as a course of continuous prosperity, 
‘it is painful and somewhat mystifying to see him 
concluding a strain of dehortation from the ex- 
-clusive pursuit of literature in such language as 
‘this: 
Let no man be bred to literature alone; fur, as has been 
far less truly said of another occupation, it will not be 
bread to him. Fallacious bopes, bitter disappointments, 
| uncertain rewards, vile impositions, and censure and slander 
_from the oppressors are their lot, as sure as ever they put 
pen to paper for publication, or risk their peace of mind 
on the black, black sea of printer's ink. With a fortune to 
sustain, or a profession to stand by, it may still be bad 
enough; but without one or the other it is as fuolish as 
alchemy, as desperate as suicide. 





“ Bread,” to be sure, is a very indefinite term, 
and it is impossible to tell what anyone means 
when he uses it. It may mean a second-floor, 
with a tri-weekly shirt and daily clean boots—the 
summum bonum of many a clever writer—or it 
may mean a mansion in Regent’s-park, with a 
shooting-box in the country and the means of 
fashionable locomotion from one to the other. Sir 


Francis Burdett complained in the House of Com- 


mons that he was reduced to poverty, because he 


-was compelled to retrench for a time in a chaise 


and pair; and Rousseau thought himself in Para- 
dise when vegetating in a cottage with his Therese, 
at a charge which would not have paid for groom- 
ing the other's horses ; and hereby hangs a homily 
which, as it has already been preached a thousand 
times, as it would seem, to very little purpose, we 
have no intention of repeating. 

To return to our muttons. Mr. Jerdan received, 
by his own account, a trifle more than five hundred 
a-year, for nearly thirty-seven years, for editing the 
Sun newspaper. Whether this be bread or no, we 
do not pretend to decide: but we imagine that 
while such sops are to be met with floating about 
in the black sea of printer’s ink, such diatribes as 
we have quoted above will go very little way 


| towards deterring the young aspirant for literary 


repute from attempting to seize them. 

With this single exception, there is not an atom 
of spleen in the volume before us, which is filled 
with good things, and just that sort of good things 
which readers, real readers of all classes, are glad to 
gethold of. The writer has moved in the best com- 
pany, inthe true sense of the term—men of genius, 
men of enterprise, and men of valour ; and they all 
live again in his pages, and talk and act in their 
happiest mocds. But, maugre his aristocratic ass0- 
ciations, Mr. Jerdan can delineate subjects the 
reverse of aristocratic with the graphic power 





Boz, though he but iarely condescends to do it 
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Here isa portrait of the Editor of the Aurora, 
worthy of Ostade :-— 

Oar editor was originally intended for the Kirk, and was 
a well-informed person; but to see him at or after mid- 
night a-writing his “ leader,” was a treat for a philosopher, 
With the slips of paper before him, with a pot of porter 
elese at hand, and a pipe of tobacco in his mouth, or casu- 
ally laid down, he proeeeded secundum artem. The head 
hang with his chin on his collar-bone, as in deep thought 
_a whiff—another—a tug at the beer—and a line and a 
half or two lines committed to the blotted paper. By this 
process, repeated with singular regularity, he would con- 
trive, between the hours of twelve and three, to produce as 
decent a newspaper column as the ignorant public required. 


The volume is rich in curious particulars of 
celebrated persons. Peter Pindar comes out in no 
very favourable colours. ‘The mighty Mistress 
Clarke’ makes a characteristic debut. An exe- 
erable Recorder of London, the villanous “Black 
Jack,” whose name at full length should have been 
given, is held up to lasting infamy; and a host of 
others might be mentioned, whose sayings and 
doings enrich and enliven the narrative. 

Mr. Jerdan was present, it will be remembered, 
at the assassination of Mr. Percival in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, and was the first to lay 
hands on the murderer Bellingham. ‘That pre- 
ventable tragedy is detailed with interesting mj- 
nuteness, and we should feel tempted to extract 
our author's account, but from the conviction that 
before our Magazine goes to press it will be fami- 
liar to our readers through the medium of the 
newspapers. 

We have read many accounts of the state of 
Paris in 1814, but none which in so short a space 
affords so striking a picture as we have in this 
work of the extraordinary social phenomena then 
and there exhibited to the world. The first volume 
brings down the narrative to the era of the Great 
Peace Jubilee, the labours, but not the labour, of 
Johanna Southcote, and the icy literature of the 
frozen Thames. The Appendix, among other 
curious literary matter, contains a long dramatic 
fragment (Lamia) by Thomas Hood. We shall look 
forward with pleasurable anticipation for the pub- 
lication of the succeeding volumes. 





The Bible and the Working-classes: being a Series 
of Leetures delivered to the Working-classes of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, in 1851. By ALEXANDER 
Wattack. Edinburgh: Oliphant and Sons. Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams and Co. Glasgow : David 
Robertson. Bradford: Henry Byles and John 
Dale. 1852. 

Tiese lectures were delivered in the Mechanics’ 

Institution at Bradford to an audience of working- 

men, in the early part of 1851. ‘They were origi- 

hated at the institution of the Town Mission, in 

January of that year; and their express object was 

to induce a kindlier feeling towards the Christian 

faith among a class of men who, from doubts re- 

*pecting the truth of Scripture, were not accustomed 

toattend the public services of religion. They were 

delivered on the Sunday afternoons, attracted large 
tudiences, and were distinguished by considerable 

“iecess—facts which we are not at all surprised to 

“ah on recurring to the contents of the volume 
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before us. We can cordially recommend its peru- 
sal to all ranks; and the more it is cireulated 
among the class for whom it was intended, the 
better for them. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin; or, Negro Life in the Slave 
States of America. By Hanaizt Bercuer Stowe. 
London : Clarke and Co. 1852. 

We have here the most singular and absorbing 

specimen of American literature which has ever 

come to our shores. It is of a class which could have 
been produced in no other clime, though it will be 
read, and must be read, by everybody everywhere. 

Wherever there is a love of liberty and a hatred 

of oppression, there will this book be read, often 

with shouts of laughter, often with irrepressible tears, 
and oftener still, we trust, with a thrill of burning 
indignation, from which the reader shall arise 
sternly resolved to do henceforth all that in him 
lies, not to abate or to modify, but utterly to an- 
nihilate the accursed system which has supplied 
and yet continues to supply, materials for such nar- 
ratives as these. The work has gone through ten 
editions in America in an unprecedentedly short 
space of time, and we predict an equal circulation on 
this side of the Atlantic so soon as the British 

ublic become aware of the astonishing revelations 
it contains. 


Poetical Hints cn the Art of Verse. With Illus- 
trative Notes. For Young Bards. By a Practi- 
tioner. London: Hatchard, Piccadilly. 1852. 


Tus “ practitioner” indulges in very rugged prac- 
tice. His Pegasus labours and strains like a lame 
hack in a quagmire; and he has a curious system 
of syntax, and a still more curious vocabulary, 
peculiar, we hope, to himself. He says very truly : 
But howso’ great, no names can sanction fault ; 
Nor whatso’ diction, grovelling thoughts exalt ; 
but a professor of the art of poetry might have ex- 
pressed the precept a little more melodiously. It 
is wretched, head-aching work to struggle through 
these stanzas, groping in their dark waters for a 
meaning. If all ts wrote like the “ Practi- 
tioner,” the whole world would be justified in 
turning a deaf ear to them. He gives some good 
advice occasionally, and we are quite of his opinion 
that— 
Howe’er in other arts, or tyros ‘mong, 
Mediocrity is ne’er allowed in song. 

But there is something worse than mediocrity, 

and the “ Practitioner” need not go far to find it. 


To Anche! Poems chiefly Lyrical. By Tuomas Sat- 
pert. Edinburgh: James Hogg. London: R. 
Groombridge and Sons. 


Tuis unpretending volume contains a great dea 
of sterling poetry, and justifies the author's use of 
the Italian phrase which he has adopted for a 
title, let him affix to it what signification he will. 
We are much mistaken if the lovers of poetry do 
not recognise among the pieces here collected some 
old favourites long ago enshrined in the memory. 





Such, at least, is the case with ourselves. “ 
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Young Maid and the Flower,” an exquisite ren- 
dering from the French of Chateaubriand, we have 
met with again and again in the album-coilections of 
young ladies, and the rollicking version of “‘ Le Roi 
d’Yvetot” is, perhaps, as well known; though we 
now learn for the first time that both are from the 
same pen. But the humorous and the pathetic are 
always united in the constitution of the poet, though 
it is not always that the writer of epics condescends 
to show mankind how readily he can enkindle 
laughter if he choose. Mr. Smibert’s original pro- 
ductions are as good as his translations, and this 
is saying a great deal. We have room but for one 
sample, and must choose a merry one for the sake 
of our readers. It should have been called “ Grind- 
ing the Miller,’ but it bears the title of 


THE RUSTIC BELLE'S STRATAGEM. 


Under an auld and withering willow, 
Down by the side of a murmuring stream, 
Sat a fair maiden, and gazed on the billow, 
And sad was her song, and sadder its theme. 


“Oh!” cried she, “ that wearifu’ siller, 
Sair is the grief it has brought on me ; 

It's a’ for it 1 maun marry the miller, 
Leal as my heartis to Jamie at sea, 


“ Dule on the dusty, sorrowfu’ body, 
Ever to think o' a lass o’ eighteen ; 
Could na’ the carle make a joe o’ his toddy, 
The thing he has lo’ed since he kent he had e’en ? 


* But ‘gin I maun marry the creatur’, 
Black be my cast if he thrive wi’ me: 

A’ the mischiefs and misfortunes in nature, 
The body shall ha’e for a dowry fee. 


“ Ilka day his gowd will I scatter, 

And deave his lugs wi’ my yammering tongue; 
Syne gin’ he winna gae dead wi’ my clatter, 

I'll yerk his back wi’ a hazel rung.” 


Sae the lass sang; and wha but the miller 
Heard every word frae the back o' a tree ? 
“Foul fa’ me,” quo’ he, “if me or my siller © 
Shall e’er be atimense o’ a jaud’ like thee !” 


Lang leugh’ the lass when he vanished sae crusty ; 
Weel had she kent wha was hearing her strain : 

* I trow,” eried she, * I have settled auld dusty, 
And now I am yours, my Jamie, again!’ 





by MaRIAa 
tichard 


C'astle-Deloraine; or, the Ruined Peer. 
Priscu.ta Svirn. Three vols. London: 
Bentley, New Burlington-street. 1851. 

We cannot endorse the descriptions of high life 

which these volumes contain, which, if they be 

true, are surely exceptions to the general rule. 

The tale is one of a very melancholy and uncom- 

fortable sort, and though for the most part well 

told, wants that semblance of reality which renders 
fiction so popular. The authoress makes some odd 

blunders in the outset: thus Byron retaliates a 

criticism on“Childe Harold” with the publication 

of “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers!’ and 

Shelley is drowned in Lake Leman! The true 

heroine of the piece is Ellen Maynard, who is 

born before the fall of Napoleon, and is only 
nineteen after 1840! The character of Ellen is, 


however, well and finely pourtrayed, and the 
reader feels naturally indignant at her foul wrongs 
and untimely fate. The hero is a heartless, selfish 
aml beggarly villain, for whom it is impossible to 
feel any sympathy, in spite of the author’s endea- 
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vours to exalt him into a public benefactor. If 
man is to be regenerated, it is not by the seducers 
and deceivers of women. But the merits or de- 
merits of these volumes will be judged not s 
much by the tale they tell as by the sentiments 
and opinions of which the story is the vehicle. 
These are various and manifold, touching upon 
most of the popular topics of the day. Literature 
and politics, state-churchism and the representa- 
tion, the law of primogeniture and the condition 
of the people, are each and all brought under dis- 
cussion, and are treated in a thorough democratic 
spirit, though with no great profundity, by a Mr. 
Hartley Ferrers, the genius and oracle of the book, 
We can agree with the major part, but not with 
all, of his positions; and could wish that, being a 
man of genius, he had exercised a little more 
penetration and judgment in his attempts to esta- 
blish them. | 

The interest of the story ceases with the death 
of the unfortunate Ellen, whom we cannot help 
thinking the author might, with a little ingenuity, 
have extricated from her accumulated troubles, 
without sending her headlong over London-bridge 
into the Thames—particularly as there was a 
wealthy grandfather in reserve, whom we had 
imagined was manufactured for this very purpose, 
but who really never comes upon the stage at all. 


Queechy. By Exnizareta Wernerett, author of 
“The Wide, Wide World.” In two vols. Lon- 
don: James Nisbett and Co., Berners-street ; 
Hamilton, Adams and Co., Paternoster-row. 1852. 


QureEcuy is a religious romance of two volumes, 
containing the usual allowance of three. It isa 
work of very considerable talent, though not much 
abounding in incident, and deficient in plot. These 
defects are, however, more than compensated by 
the numerous graphic and life-like delineations of 
American society in all its various grades, Ameri- 
can scenery under the aspect of all seasons, and 
American customs and prejudices in all their 
strange and amusing piquanecy. The heroine, 
Ileda, around whom the interest concentres, is 4 
creation exquisite in all respects, but we are afraid 
too decidedly a phenomenon to be paralleled on 
this side the Atlantic. She steps forth on the 
canvas at eight years of age already a heroine and 
a practical philosopher, and, what is less to our 
taste in one so young, an evangelist in some sort 
to boot. While yet a child, she converts the hero 
of the tale, Carleton, an English nobleman and an 
infidel, to Christianity, and then parting from him 
soon after in Paris, returns to New York, where, 
through some commercial disaster, she and her 
uncle's family are plunged from a state of affluence 
and ease to one of comparative destitution and 
struggling want. Fleda, yet a child, is now the 
virtual head of the family; and, by her industry, 
self-denial, tact and moral control, manages no 
only to keep the wolf from the door, but to create 
a sunshine within the homely walls. She is cook 
and housekeeper, gardener and farmer, and 

time amid all her avocations to write tolerable 
verse for the magazines, which brings in five 
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dollar notes to supply the wants of the household. 
All this, and much more, make her to our think- 
ing quite an “ impossible she”—yet we like her and 
love her none the less, for reasons which one can 
hardly describe, but which all who read her history 
will easily comprehend. Despite her toil and 
cares, she grows up a radiant and lovely woman, 
meets again with Carleton at New York, where 
she visits occasionally; and, notwithstanding a 
cloud of opposing circumstances and the manceu- 
vres of a managing mother of a marriageable family, 
finally becomes his wife. 

The character of Carleton, though not suffi- 
ciently defined, is well sustained, and has evidently 
cost the writer some trouble. It is not too like 
an English nobleman—anything but that—being 
far more clerical than aristocratic. But it is eon- 
sistent throughout, and being the ideal of a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman of high birth, who acts and 
talks continually in both characters, is one that 
could not have been drawn by a feeble pen. 

The only other characters of any note are Barby, 
a capital specimen of an American “ help” under 
judicious management ; Constance, a lively, selfish 
and witty New York lass, a charming outspoken 
flirt, of whom we have not half enough, and a 
Dr. Quackenboss, whose patronymic his servants 
abbreviated into Boss, and his patients into Quack. 
The villain of the piece is a kickable scoundrel of 
the name of Thorn, whose villany Carleton coun- 
teracts on the moral force principle. 

The authoress is at home, and writes to good 
purpose, so long as she is on American ground. 
In Paris, and still more in England, if not abso- 
lutely wide of the mark, her delineations are tame 
and spiritless, betraying a want of familiarity with 
the scenes she describes, 

On the whole, these volumes are interesting and 
agreeable companions. ‘To the English romance- 
reader they will wear the appearance of an odd 
kind of novelty, being spotted, not veined, with re- 
ligious sentiment. For whole chapters the narra- 
tive runs merrily along, without any indication of 
the author’s evangelical purposes, and then, plump! 
we fall suddenly into a homily from Scripture, or 
a string of serious admonitions upon doctrinal 
points. Perhaps this, too, is American; if it be 
an excellence, it is one which we islanders have 
not yet learned to appreciate. 


On Mundane Moral Government, demonstrating its 
Analogy with the} System of Material Government. 
By Tuomas Dovsievay. William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1852. 


Like the “True Law of Population,” a work by 
the same author, which seven years ago poured 
such a flood of light upon a subject which Mal- 
thus was thought to have definitively settled, this 
also isa volume of rare and sterling merit. Its 
object is to show that the Creator who has sub- 
jected the material world to laws invariable in 
their action, has not left the moral world to the 
Caprice of speculatists or the fantasies of philo- 
sophers ; that there exists an analogy between the 
moral and material government of the world ; and 
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that some great principle, like that of the attraction 
of gravitation, may be the foundation of the one as 
that principle is of the other. He finds the answer 
to the question, What is this principle? in the 
word “ Excrrement,” including under it all the 
various impulses, preferences and motives by which 
the mind is moved. He takes a rapid but mas- 
i and comprehensive view of the facts of the 
world’s history, with the working and tendencies 
of all institutions, social, political and domestic, 
which mark the progress or decline of the human 
race; and comes at length to the clear and con- 
sistent conclusion which he sought. He shows 
that, while inthe material world the law of perpe- 
tual change—of decomposition and recomposition— 
under the influence of man’s controlling agency, 
transforms the universal wilderness into the uni- 
versal garden, in the moral world it is the same ; 
that— 

Civilisation and science, morality and religion, act 
within the limits of a few great laws, the excesses of which 
they gradually mitigate and extinguish. Dower becomes 
subdued, might becomes modified, by the influences of 
right and duty; and law and order, and private and public 
morality, at last extinguish the fires of passion, the lusts of 
power, and the fears of possession; and man becomes, at 
one and the same time, a free agent, moral, religious and 
self-reliant, looking alone to those laws which he has helped 
to frame, and to that moral code which he has helped to 
establish. In both we equally behold the handiwork ef an 
all-powerful and all-benevelent Creator, whose might we 
can only conceive to be subjected to one sole limitation, 
self-impressed—that of making less perfect than himself 
the varied beings to whom it is His will to give existence, 
and the power and sense to appreciate and enjoy it. 


We have read this work with unmixed pleasure, 
and we can do no less than recommend it warmly 
to our readers. We should like to see a cheaper 
edition for working-men, because, while it is full of 
matter over which the philosopher may ponder 
and speculate, it does not contain a single para- 
graph which any man who can read may not un 
derstand. It is precisely the book for reading-so- 
cieties, mechanics’ institutes and book-clubs, and 
ought to be on the shelves of every library which 
circulates among the self-educating masses. On 
the author's notions with respect to war, and death 
by war, it is difficult to agree with him, but still 
more difficult, perhaps, to gainsay his arguments. 
On the subject of the antipathy existing between 
the white and negro races, we fear he has but too 
strong grounds for his assertions; but we must 
demur to the declaration that England, by her 
crude attempts to abolish slavery, has ruined her 
own colonies without conferring the slightest 
benefit on the negro race. 


Our New Parish; its Privileges and Progress. By 
Harner E. Fourpnisier. London: William 
Pickering. 1852. 

Tux “ New Parish” is situated in a mining district : 

its privileges consist of a new church and a real 

working parson, who is not above his profession. 

Some of the scenes in humble life are drawn with 

considerable fidelity, but the representations are by 

no means complimentary to the class they define. 

The tale of “ The Collier,” though the best in the 
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book, is pa 


inful to read, from the needless intro- | 


too well informed to class dissent, ignorance and 


duction of brutal cruelty. The bulk of the volume infidelity in one category. 


is engrossed by the romance of Frank Mordaunt, 


working for a livelihood. He abandons her a year 
afterwards, accepting a pension from her. He falls 
in with a patron who is fool enough to trust him 


with the management of his business. He recovers | 


his lost fortune, and, being grown rich, his prudent 
wife, who had married him in indigence, is killed 
out of the way that he may wed a young beauty, 
who completes his happiness. A queer sort of 


poetical justice this. We recommend the author, | 
in the next edition, to append another chapter, in 
which the young wife shall bolt off with an Irish 
dragoon, taking the bulk of Frank’s wealth along _ 


with her—leavi im with an ish- | : 
er—lea n& him with an ounce of the Irish- | By Charles James Foster, M.A., LL.D. London: Ridg- 


man’s lead between the scapula, to “dree his weird’’ 
as he best can, with such consolations as the model- 
parson can afford him. 

One main design in writing the book has been 
to uphold the principles and practices of the Church 


of England. We have seen this object accom- | 
plished much more effectually by writers who were | 








in which the author has drawn solely upon her in- | Affyhanistan. By Thomas Anson. London : William 


vention, and told a most unlikely story. Frank, an | 
idle ninny, marries his aunt's housekeeper, whom | 


io tel t , : : 
he does not care for, to save himself the trouble of If the writer seldom rises into poetry, he never 


sinks into doggrel. His verse, and he makes no 


Pickering. 1852. 
Tus is a faithful, and in some parts a spirited, ver- 
sification of the events of the war in Affghanistan. 


pretension to more than verse, is respectable 
throughout ; and, as it embodies the most important 


facts of the disgraceful tragedy it recounts, it may 
be read with profit. 
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way, Piccadilly ; Richardson and Son, Fleet-street; Jack- 
son and Walford, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

The Rifle : its Uses and Advantages in War, éc. By Long 
Range. London: Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 

Life of Roger Williams. By Romeo Elten, D.D., 
F.R.P.S. London: A. Cockshaw, Ludgate-hill. 

Lydia; a Woman's Book. By Mrs. Newton Crosland. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The Hope Mutual Life-Assurance and Honesty 
Guarantee Society.— This is a new society organised on 
a comprehensive plan, and starting under promising cir- 
cumstances. In addition te the ordinary business of life- 
assurance, transacted at lower rates of premium than were 
formerly considered essential to security, it insures parties 
exposed to extra risk, and is ready to provide against every 
contingency of life, to persons of all classes and profes- 
sions, on equitable terms. Among the many specific ad- 
vantages which it offers to the public, we may mention the 
adoption of the mutuality system in preference to the old 
proprietary plan. By this system, all who are assured for life 
become proprietors, are entitled to divide the profits, and 
possess control over the management, being at the same 
time free from responsibility. Another important feature is 
the operation of the Guarantee Society, by which security is 
obtained for the integrity and fidelity of persons in situations 
of trust and responsibility. In the Hope Society this 
guarantee may be obtained, either independently or in 
combination with life-assurance; the latter mode is de- 
cidedly most preferable, inasmuch as in case of misconduct 
a loss accrues to the employed of the value of his life- 
policy, and of the premiums paid on account of it. We 
must point attention to a third distinguishing feature of 
the new society, and that is the indisputability of the poli- 
cies. All policies are declared indisputable, except, of 
course, in cases of premeditated fraud ; and no charge is 
made to the assured for medical fees, stamp duties, or any 
other expenses in effecting a policy, beyond the premium. 
For further particulars we must refer the reader to the 
manager's address, which can be obtained at the office of 
the society. 

Anchor Assurance Company.— ‘Tie report of this 
company, published on the 6th ult., states that antecedently 
to the close of the year 1549 the transactions of the com- 
pany were confined to granting assurances upon lives 
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effected principally within the limits of the metropolis: 
that with a view of enlarging the basis of their business 
by adding the feature of fire insurance, it was then deter- 
mined to reconstitute the company. This was done. 
Six hundred agents were at once appointed, and as circum- 
stances rendered it desirable, the list has been revised and 
additions made to it. These measures have proved emi- 
nently successful. Boards of management have been 
formed in Manchester, Glasgow and Hull, and their exer- 
tions have resulted in a large increase of business, and & 
valuable connexion in the shape of new shareholders. In 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Hamburgh, and other places, the 
activity of the company’s agents has created a sieady and 
improving business; in Ireland, also, the office is now effi- 
ciently represented in most of the principal towns; and no 
pains will be spared to cause the company’s operations to 
be carried into every place in which life and property are 
available for insurance. Since the business of fire insu- 
rance has been commenced (but eighteen months ago) 
3,800 policies have been issued, insuring sums amounting 
to nearly two and a quarter millions, producing premiums 
to the amount of £7,109; and up to the end of the last 
financial year the losses by fire have been but 16 per cent. 
of the premiums received. The business of the life 
department is progressively and satisfactorily increasing. 
The directors have thought fit to restrict their transactions 
with regard to the advances of money to policy-holders on 
personal security; and the investments en this account 
have accordingly been increased, within the last two years, 
by a sum of enly £8000. Within the last year the com- 
pany’s life-tables have been carefully revised by an actuary, 
with the view of offering the greatest advantages consistent 
with the security of the office, and it is now believed that 
their society is wanting in no substantial advantage which 
life insurance institutions are intended to afford. 
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